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BULBRALTGRS Se. 
UNPUBLISHED POETRY. , 

We have now an opportunity of giving an agreeable variety to) 
our colamns, by inserting a few graceful and feeling compositions 
by the Hon. Mr. Phipps, the son of Lord Mulgrave, and brother of 
a young and successful literary nobleman, lord Normanby. ‘These 
verses were written in aid of one of those benevolent schemes un- 
dertaken by our fair dames* for the relief of the poor and distressed, 
by the sale of articles of theirown manufacturing at some tempo- 
vary bazar. They, no doubt, raised the prices of the commodities 
they so elegantly embellish; and haviag fallen into our hands, we 
take the liberty of promulgating them for the general gratification. 
—Literary Gazette. 





Le Souvenir. 
Yes, all is past! I saw him go, 
His plume was fluttering in the breeze, 
‘Tbe early morning’s ruddy giow 
Was glancing through the waving trees. 


The mottled light that shone and danced 
Upon his arms and helmet bright, 


O’er my short moments of delight. 


in the form of letters in several East India newspapers) is to recom- 
mend the district of the Neilgherries as a sanatory retreat for the 
European inhabitants of our various presidencies, whose constitu- 
tions may be affected by the Indian climate. As our citizens at home 
migrate, seasonably, (o watering and sea-bathing places, so as the 
need of change is much more imperious, is it enforced that occa- 
sional residence in the salubrious temperature of these Blue Moun- 
tains would produce the best effects upon Oriental invalids, and 
supersede in most cases, the expense and trouble of voyages to the 
Mauritius, Van Diemen’s Land, the Cape, and Europe. Without 
entering into the medical question, we may say that the testimonies 
in favour of the restorative qualities of such a sojourn are certainly 
very strong ; though the country is but little known to the surround. 
ing natives, and has only been visited by our countrymen within the 
last ten years. Being thus a sort of terra incognita, it may be as well 
for our readers on this side of the earth that we tell them something 
about the locale, ere we lay before them what we find to be most 
worthy of attention respecting the people and productions. “ These 
mountains are situate between one and two hundred miles from the 
opposite coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, in 11 deg. N. lat.” 
Among the mineral products, iron and gold are enumerated ; and 
in zoology and botany (as yet very slightly explored) there seem to 


“ The great extent to which the sound of the voice is conveyed 


Was like the flitting joy that glanced " abundant specimens,—in the latter some new species. 


Lis step was firm, his heart was gay, 
I saw him on his war-horse spring, 

I heard bim carol on his way ;-— 
Alas, alas! I could not sing. 





And why should man thus flutter round 
‘The downy nest where love is bora, 


And still he free whilst we are haund 
iV Sth tats iis heart has never worn ? 

Ile loved, as well as man can love, 
But other feeling’s shared his beart ; 


Whilst all the griefs my breast that move, 
No thought except of him impart. 


The foam that fringes stormy seas 
A moment glitters and is nought, 
The gossamer that braves the breeze, 
And by some idle flower is caught ; 


‘The eider-down that wings its flight, 
And floats in wayward course through air, 
A summer cloud—say, what so light ? 
What can with man’s light love compare ? 


I think he loved me; but when fame 
Had lit her altar in his breast, 

‘The god that could a lion tame, 
His weakness over man confessed. 


Away, away! where falchions flash, 
And eyes of fury glare around, 

Where fiercest hands and spirits rash 
Are met, my hero shall be found. 


‘The ray that glances on thy blade 
Shall light the tear-drop in mine eye ; 
The breeze in which thy pennon played 
Was freighted with thy Laura’s sigh. 


Tue Porrratr. 
And must I lose thee ?—Go, then, go! 
Fair portrait of what once I loved; 
My comfort in my lonely wo, 
nconstant thou, like her, must prove. 


What once I loved can I forget, 

Because ber fickle heart has changed ? 
JIas her deceit, has my regret, 

One link in that dear chain deranged ? 


You say 1 may no more possess 
The portrait of another’s bride ; 
My wo to soothe, my grief to bless, 

The shadow now must be denied. 


Away, then! other eves shall gaze 
Upon that beauteous form and face ; 
My memory only disobeys, 
And dares those features still to trace. 


* This honourable distinction on the present occasion belongs to 
J.ady Caroline Stanhope, whose charity led to the composition of 
these verses. 
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BLUE MOUNTAINS OF SOUTH INDIA—RE- 
MAINS OF A ROMAN GOLONY. 

/.elters on the Climate, Inhabitants, Productions, &e. &c., of the Neil- | 

gherries, or Blue Mountains of Coimbatoor, South India. By 


James Hough, of Madras. 8vo. pp. 172. London, 1829. Hat- 
chard and Son. 


This phenomenon is constantly observe ; 
v > nativ ially in the morning and evening, when 
sha vy beard the natives, especially in the morning and evening, when 


may be mentioned. Some persous have thought this a proof of the 
éxtreme rarity of the atmosphere. A similar observation is made 
by Capt. Parry, in bis Voyage of Discovery to the Polar Regions in 
181° -20 (p. 125,) where he states that in depth of winter the sound 
of the men’s voices was heard at a much greater distance than usual. 
on the Neilgherries. I 


tha. apperently without any extragrdinary effort. They do not shout 
in the manner that strangers think necessary in order to be heard at 
so great a distance, but utter every syllable as distinctly as if they 
were conversing face to face. When listening tothem, f have often 
been reminded of those passages of holy writ where it is recorded 
that Jotham addressed the uagrateful men of Shechem from Mount 
Gerizim ; that David criedfrom ‘the top of a hill afar off’ to Abner, 
and to the people that lay about their master Saul ; and that Abner 
addressed Joab from ‘the top of ahill.’ In the dense atmosphere ot 
England, and even in the purer air of the plains of India itis not 
easy toimagine how a discourse could have been carried on at so 
great a distance, and from such an eminence ; but on the Neilgher- 
ries the portions of sacred history to whichI have referred receive 
a striking illustration. It is worthy of remark also, in proof of the 
rarity of the atmosphere, that the heavenly bodies appear with much 
greater briliancy than when viewed from the plain. This is ob- 
served by all strangers; and one correctly remarked, that the 
planet Venus, when full, gave as much light as the moon in ber quar- 
ters. . - "4 

“ A further idea of the climate, and likewise of the soil, may be 
formed from the remarkable force of vegetation, and from the na- 
ture of the plants that thrive on the hills. Many vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers, from Europe and the Cape of Good Hope, have been 
tried, and hitherto all have succeeded remarkably well. Those of 
England, indeed, have grown much larger than in their native cli- 
mate. I have measured beet-root upwards of three feet in circum- 
ference; aturnip, three feet; aturnip-radish thirty-four and a half 
inches ; long Spanish radish, twenty-seven and a half inches, and 
three feet long; also a cabbage-plant eight feet high, whose stalk 
was ten inches in circumference.” 

We have already mentioned the three classes of inhabitants; and 
one of these, the Thodawurs, are not a little remarkable. 

“The Thodawurs (says the writer) are in appearance a noble race 
of men, their visages presenting all the features of the Roman coun- 
tenance very strongly marked, and their tall athletic figures corres- 
ponding with the lineaments of the face. Some of them stand up- 
wards of six feet high, and differ in every respect from all the tribes 
of Asiatics with which we are at present acquainted. ‘The counte- 
nances of a few are strikingly Jewish, which is remarked by almost 
every stranger. I found several of them possessed of Jewish 
names, and began te flatter myself that I had discovered a colony 
of the scattered tribes of God's ancient people. But on communi- 
cating my supposed discovery to a friend, I hardly thanked him at 
the moment for dispelling the illusion, by informing me he had given 
them these naines, as he found it difficult to pronounce the barba- 
rous appellations by which they are called. * * * However, I 
cannot but think that they may be found to be the remains of an an- 
cient Roman colony. We know that that indefatigable and enter- 
prising people visited the western coast of India as early as the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, viz. after their conquest of Egypt, 
and carried on commercial intercourse with its inhabitants to a con- 
siderable extent. ‘There is reason to believe, also, that they settled 
in many parts of South India; and it is not improbable that one 
colony was formed on the Neilgherries. In that case, it is by no 
means « fanciful conjecture that the Thodawurs are their descen- 
dants. I mean not to assert that we have sufficient data to support 
such a conclusion; but if the reader will !bear the idea in mind, 
while passing his eye over my description of their customs, I think 
he can hardly fail to discern some striking points of resemblance. 





Whe great object of thigpublication (which has already appeared 


I have described their contour as Roman; a description ip which I 





venture to anticipate the concurrence of every one acquainted with 
Roman paintings, statues, and coins. ‘They wear no turban, their 
fine black bushy locks forming a suflicient protection to the head, 
whether exposed to the vertical san or a pelting storm. Their bo- 
dies are well proportioned, and their limbs remarkably muscular, pos- 
sessing Herculean strength. I have seen two of them carry a large 
tree that no six natives of the plains could have borne, and toss it off 
their shoulders with perfect ease. ‘They are very playful, and often 
prove their strength with their immense buffaloes. It is one of the’ 
diversious fer three or four youths to select the largest of the he + 
run him down, and then, seizing him by the hind legs, to throw®!™ 
to the ground, which they do with perfect ease and singular exteri- 
ty. It is beautiful to observe the agility with which thy bound 
over the hills, shaking their black locks, in the wind«nd as con- 
scious of liberty as the mountain deer or any tru/20rn Briton. 
They are remarkably frank in their deportment; 4 their entire 
freedom from Hindoo servility is very engaging to‘he Englishman, 
and cannot fail to remind him of the ‘bold peasant y’ of a still dearer 
land. When before you, they are constantly sailing, and are ad- 
dicted to immoderate jaughter. If amused withany thing they have 
heard or seen, they will retire to a short distane:, throw themselves 
on the ground and laugh till they seem literaly convulsed. The 
women, with the exception of the mouth, wich is wide, possess 
handsome features, ajd their complexion is ffrer than that of the 
men. Their teeth aré beautiful, which is quit\an anomaly in India, 
and great vivacity sparkles in the eye * * * Phey hav i uncouth 
dance and song. Of te dance an idea m-y be formed from the re- 
presentations we have of dancing satyrs. They merely turp the 
body half round, With a jamp, and back agai, grinning all the time, 
and raising the hands about the height of (he head. ‘The theme ot 
their song it is ditte:!t to understand, and #s tune owes very little 
ta th -e\egee-~ Their gamut consists of five or sir 
gruff tones, whic Rey ren through ta eo breezy, bogineing with the 
lowest and ascending to the highest, over and over again, without 
variation. 

‘ Their clothing bears some resemblaace to the Roman toga; end 
the hypothesis of their being of Roman descent /s further supported 
by the account of some circular tumuli, and coins found in them,— 
but we must say that the evidenceon this point is anti-Roman.*— 
Other portions of their manners and ceremonies are very cu- 
rious. 

“ Their form of mariage is simple, and unattended With any re- 
ligious ceremony. ‘The bridegroom presents one or more. buffaloes, 
according to his circumstances, to the parents of the bride, ‘Who, after 
merely touching his head, deliver to him their daughter. this com- 
pletes the contract, and he takes home his bride. But, the practice 
of polygamy prevails among them, the woman being obliged {@ Te- 
ceive as her husbands all the brothers of the family into which su® 


on.ame- 


lowed also to choose a gallant from any other family, to whom her hus- 
band must on all occasions give the precedence. Another barbarous 
practice, that of infanticide, was formerly prevalent here. The boys 
were always preserved,and divided between the brothersaccordingto 
seniority, but the girls were put to death ; in what way hasnot yet been 
accurately ascertained, but there is no reason to believe that they were 
exposed.” (By the interference of the British authorities, there is 
reason to believe that this barbarity has been stopped.) “I shall,”’ 
continues our author, “conclude the account of this singular peo- 
ple, with a description of their funerals. Though entertaining but 
little idea of religion, yet are they superstitious enough to distin- 
uish between fortunate and unfortunate days—Thursday, Satur- 
ay, and Sunday, being considered lucky, and the remaining four 
the contrary. Accordingly, if a person die on an inauspicious day, 
his funeral is deferred to the next more favourable one. When that 
arrives, the relatives are assembled, and the ceremony commences 
with loud lamentations over the deed, ‘I'he body is then barned, 
together with all the ornaments of the deceased, and on the follow- 
ing day the ashes are buried, with a few gold or silver coins, ace 
ing to the circumstances of the survivors, and \# large stone is lee 
ced over the grave. ‘The skull, and cap of the knee-joint: bones, 
are preserved two or three montis, and sometimes even a year, un- 
til the relatives shall bave collected a sufficient number of buffaloes, 
and otner things necessary for the celebration of the final ceremo- 
nies in honour of the deceased. When all things are ready, « great 
company assembles, and the bones that were preserved are prouu- 
ced, and placed in the centre of the group, as the representatives 
of their departed friend. ‘They then take theirseats on the ground, 
and feast on rice, or whatever the relatives can afford to give them. 
The more wealthy distribute clothes also among the visitors. While 
thus employed, every now and then two or three start from their 
seats, lead a buffalo by the borns round the bones, and then, with 
frantic gestures, fall upon the animal, striking him with enormous 
clubs until he falls to the ground. When these faneral rites are con- 





* Among other proofs, however, the author states: ‘In an exten- 
sive vocabulary which I haye had taken down from their lips, there 
are two words which seem to favour the notion of their Roman 
| origin—homu, (Lat. homo) a man: and pomu, (Lat. pomun) fruit. 
| The other terms which they gave were taken from one of the three 

languages that If mention, (Canarese, Tamil, and Maylayalim,) nor 
could they be induced to apply any other appellations to the objects 
‘which they were desired to name.” 








marries, while they possess only this wife amongst them. She is al-\ 
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eluded, the skull and Sieinass are burnt in a cloth, and then ba- 
ried near the otherashes. These ceremonies are so different from 
all that are performed on stich occasions by the natives of theplain, 
that it is difficult to imagine where they can have jearned them, 
unless we suppose the Thodawurs to bave been originally a colony 
of foreigners, who continued bere the customs of theif natwe tand. 
Neither the ‘Ti@@awurs northe other tribes seem to have much 
sense of religion;—a few ceremonies, and ‘an annual assemblage to 


perform sowe impesfect rites, are all the evidences of their kuow- 


ledge either of a Supreme Being or ofa iuture existence. 

Respecting the Buddagurs (another of these tribes, who lrave ap- 
parently been settled some centuries, from the adjacent plains), we 
may cite a few miscellaneous particulars. ; gr 

“They are an inferior race to the Thodawurs; being, witha few 
exceptions, very diminutive. The exceptions are striking, some of, 
them standing above six feet high, and stout in proportion; but they | 
are without the majestic and independent mien of the Thodawar. 
Their complexion is fair; aud the men have mild and sometimes 





handsome features; the countenances, especially the nose, being of | altogether.’ 


the Grecian cast. The girls, and very young women also, “re not 
unhandsome; bat hard work, and exposure in all weathers, soou 
Legia to alter their features; and the visages of some of the elder 
women are frighttu!. . ? ; | 
“ ‘The preliminaries of their marriages differ materially from those | 
of the Hindoos, the man being allowed to select his own partner, | 
and the woman left at liberty to accept or decline him. When both | 
parties are agreed, the man, accompanied by five or six friends | 
waits upongie parents of the damsel, to request their consent to the | 
union; whith having obtained, and having also entered into an agree- | 
ment to pay a sum of money, seldom under tea rupees, or above | 
twenty the parents deliver iheir daughter to the bridegroom, with 
her dowry, which generally consists of a cow and bull,and a metal 
dish. They provide the ¢ally also, the token of the marriage con- 
tract. It is made of gold, about the size and in the shape of a uni-| 
form waistcoat-button, with the’ shank at the side, and is suspended | 
from the neck of the woman. This trinket is used tor the same pur- 
pose by all the Hindoos of southern India. ‘Che parents then deliver 
to the bridegroom sume appropriate advice, which he pledges him | 
self to follow ; and having concluded the service with feasting and | 
mirth the new married couple repair to theirhome. lu the event of 
a man’s neglecting to pay the stipulated sum withina reasonable time, 
the parents vi the bride eudeavour to separate ber from bim, until 
he bas fulfilled iis conditions of the marriage. But if she refuse to 
leave him, anotier arrangement is made, and the cattle or other pro- 
perty of the husband sold to the amountof his debt. But there is a 
great drawback on both sides upon this seemingly harmonious ar- 
rangevneut, poligamy being practiced by the men, and the women 
having ut in their power to divorce their husbands, ‘The men are al- 
lowed to-kave as many wives as they can afford to maintain; and 
the wife frown caprice or displeasure, may separate herself from her 
husband, and. marry again. But in this case she is obliged to restore 
every thing she may have received from him, and be retains all the 
children she may have borne. Her next husband takes upon him- 
self all the pecuniary respon: ibility of the first, paying the sum te 
stipulated to give for her, aud all the debts she may have contracted 
during her iormer marriage. The women areallowed to repeat this 
barbarous transaction as often as they choose, but the subject is tuo 
disgusting to be mere minutely described. —_* P ysl oP They 
have a singular mode of salutation, the inferior touching the chest 


of the superior with’ the crown of bis head, which the superior im- 
mediateypipaine with both hands. ‘Their language is a corrupt dia- 
lect of th 


| foresaw, instantly accepted, 


ceived it withont the slightest change of feature. ‘How many | 


June 6, 








“By none. was thistunchiri janfeeling more carefully cherished | situated :— cataracts of sin cannot wash aw ai 
oan hy him whe, from oy liest Years, was entrusted with the! 1 will mention a text which shall single tn pOGere- "ey he tee 
care of my education—the ilas Satiertiwaite. Ife professed! are all my membcrs written. "This clearly proves the choic ° hich 
what are termed high principles. ‘They appeared to me to be the; God has made of his church from all eternity. You still clin, to th 
maximum of religious profession with the minimum of religious con-! rabbish of ordinances. Listen to the truths of Calvinism.’ alia 
duct, He styled bimself an Lndependent; others called him an , 


“*T will not discuss with you now, 0 i i 
> , : aor, : te Pee! : 3c 5 , or at any future time, Calvin- 
Antinomian ; but, be his creed what it might, bis practice inspired ism. I have long been pursuadéd that its tenets are hostile to morali- 


me With the most unqualified abhorrence. jty: and I havea melancholy proof before me, how completely t! 
“It was often matter to me of the most painful surprise to observe | highest professions can be reconciled with a most de Rete vt eos Magy! 

the ascendancy he had acquired over my mother. She, whose im-jlife. But to-morrow, when you are able to talk vadenadl ae a 

petuous spirit would from otiiers brook no opposition, qaailed under) lay before you reasons which will require an entire relacmetialitts 


the glance of hiseye. Norcan words co justice to my amazement | your conduct, or an immediate change of residence.’ 
when, on completing my education, she requested [ would offer 


him a Lome at Aslibrook fortie remainder of his days. I hesitated, | left the room, “ flee to another.’ 
and told her frankly there were parts of his conduct [could neither! Before, however, I had an opportunity of seeing him next morn- 


approve nor sanction. ; Sah tase ing—for he generally rose late, and alter one of these excesses al- 
“<The late Lord Lilanberris, Horace, died in his arms.’ 


ways after twelve—Bradley, my land-steward, desired an audience ; 
“« True, moiher, but I dislike the man—his maxims—his conduet | at which he told me that Mr. Satterthwaite, under pretence of con- 
verting his wife to ‘ better principles, had been endeavouring to cor- 
“+ Task it of you, Horace, Jask it. Am I to receive a refusal to! rupt bis daughter; that her lover had heard of it, and mare yen- 
my first request ! . geance against him ; that be felt it his duty to apprise me of all the 
‘‘Lacquiesced, The proposition was reluctantly made; but,as I| circumstances, and to beg I would recommend Mr.Satterthwaite— 
. for the present at all events—to quit Ashbrook. My resolution was 
*« Years rolled on unmarked by any unusual event, till, after along|taken. He was walking, I understood, in the park. IT sought 
and severe struggle for existence, wy mother was told that the re-| him; repeated the facts alledged against him, and inquired it they 
sources of art were exhausted, and that a few hours would terminate | were true. . 
her sufferings. 


‘““* Even so. Satan had the advantage of me. But what of that? 
“Twas with her when this announcement was made. She re-| David, you know—’ 














it “Linterrupted him at once. ‘Under these circumstances, the 
uours of intellect may I safely calculate on?” | Hail can no longer be an asylum for you. I beg you will quit it 
“+ Barely twenty.’ without delay.’ 
“** Leave me, then, for I have much to do.” “ «Never. Lhaveas great a right as you have to reside here; and 
“Tn about an hour anda balf, she sent forme. I shall never for-|[ leave it not. Lord Llanberris, beware : you are at my mercy. I 
get the pang I felt at observing the rapid alteration which that sort | have nothing to fear from your resentment: you have everything to 
interval had produced. ‘There was something unearthly in her ap-; dread from mine. Think you my paltry annuity of five hundred a 
pearance. Her eye was fearfully bright. Her cheek was flushed | year willimpose on me perpetual silence?’ By no means. The 
with the deepest crimson. Beauty, it is true, still lingered; but it} moment I choose to open my mouth, I can prove your mother to 
was the beauty of the grave. lave been an —yourself to be a Ry 
*« ‘Horace, you see me on my death-bed; and in these awful cir-} “I could contain myself no longer. Passion obtained the maste- 
cumstances I have one request to make to you. Promise me that|ry. Istruck him fiercely. He fell. These were his dying words— 
you will be faithful to your mother’s memory; that you will never |‘ Monster, you have murdered your Fatuer!’ 
ally yourself with, admit to your confidence, nor succour any of| “ I rushed from the spot in an agony of feeling which defies des- 
that detested race; that you will avoid, as you would the wiles of |cription. Hours | wandered know not whither. All was troe, 
the arch enemy himself, any overtures which Des Vismes may make |then? My very worst fears were confirmed. I was an impostor: 
to you after tbe grave has closed upon me; and that but one feeling | nay more, a parricide. O what would I have given to recall that 
will actuate you through lite towards the whole of his designing} one short hour! Labour—poverty—privation—all would have been 
family—deep and implacable hatred.” warmly welcomed, could 1 bave freed myself from that load of guilt 
‘My heart recoiled from this horrible request, and my counte-| and wretchedness which seemed to weigh down my soul. I prayed 
nance expressed it. earnestly, fervently, that the boon of life might be at once with- 
“ * Horace,’ she continued in a voice hollow from approaching dis- | drawn; or that I might have help and strength given me to face the 
solution, ‘you hesitate! Refuse, and my dying curse shall track | future. 
yuar footsteps;—refuse, and the blessings an expiring motber would| “ It was nearly sunset when I heard my name called. My faith- 
invoke on her only child, shall be turned into maledictious which | ful Bradley accosted me. He came up calmly and slowly—his very 
shall blast——’ manner seemed to inspire me with self-possession—and said, ‘My 
‘«* Mother, mother, I promise!’—was the assent her frenzy and | Lord, I beg to prepare you for a very painful occurrence: Mr. Sat- 
her circumstances wrung from me. terthwaite has been found dead in the park of apoplexy.’ My 
*** Swear it!’ she added, with increasing vehemence. conscience suggested to me he laid particular emphasis on the last 
«7 do.’ two words; and I have often thought he rightly guessed bow the 
“ «And new, Horace, one word more—Mr. Satterthwaite. Iam deceased bad met his end. But his manner then and always was 
unable, as you are aware, to make any provision for him. Promise} that of an attached and affectionate servant towards a master whom 
ne that you will do so—liberally—speedily. Piedge your word to 











Canarese, which, however, they understand when cor- 
vectly spoken. 

“ These mountains @ffer 1 most eligible sile for the establishment 
of a large population) of Eurasians* or Indo-Britons. This has 
hitherto been a desideratum, ‘The tor set in a great mea- 


sure an unoccupied cagntry. That class c uld.t for 
forma dictinet — odiapb aden suciety. qiRe iv ould tte sedate 


down upon either bly Europeans or natives. A very 
small plot of grouadi on the Neilgherries, carefully managed, would 
go a great way towards the support of a family. From the size and 
rai vas of the ‘hides on the Neilgherries, a tannery might be esta- 
lished there with. every prospect of advantage. ‘Ithere are very few 
trades indeed thiat might not be exercised with success. 

*« These are the descendants of Europeans by native mothers, 
many of whom are legitimate and form a respectable class of socie- 
ty. Numerous attempts have been made to devise a name for them 
which should be universally acceptable, but hitherto without success. | 
The last proposed was Eurasians,—a contraction, I presume, of Eu- 
ropeacn Asians.” 


—<—— 
THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 
The Living and the Dead. Second Series. 12mo. pp. 528. Col- 


* 


‘ou W he had nursed in infancy; and Lowe him much. He continued, ‘4 
me on tbis point; assure me, likewise, that his claim on Ashbrook | have undertaken, my Lord, the whole management of the matter. 
as a home shall at all times be recognised, and I die content.’ The coroner has heen sent for, and an inquest will be held to-mor- 

“My horror at the idea of having this man fora companion over-| row. Your Lordship looks much shocked and distressed. I suppo- 
came every other consideration, and dictated a gentle but firm re- 


y oll sed you would. Perhaps, you will prefer returning to the house by 
fusal. Again did my mother repeat her request, and again did I en-! the private path, and retiring to your own room.’ 


treat ber ty ab n it. _ “ , is directions ic ; is w a sed 
ae Won exayy rave me, torace, aont exasperace we. Fromme Lfcllowed bis Hrectinns lseghouions Hie word bad rouse 


. wee © Ufveguy, vut Wie Tentwlen 
you I merit nothing but tenderness. You little know through what | brought me no comfort, Satterthwaite and myself were alone. No 
an ocean of guilt I have waded to place you where you are.’ one had witnessed the encounter, or seen the blow. But the agony 
“I scarcely knew whether I heard aright. I fixed my eyes stead- | the wretchedness, the duration of that night, I thought it would ne- 
fastly on her flushed and agitated countenance, and endeavoured to| ver end! 
persuade myself these were the ravings of delirium. My purpose, “ Morning came—-bright sunny morning—the birds carolled 
however, remained unchanged. I told my mother she herself should | sweetly; every breeze seemed fraught with pertume. I looked to 
name the sum she wished to be settled on Mr. Satterthwaite, but | heaven, it was calm and unclouded ; on the sea it lay still as the re- 
entreated her to dispense with my consent to have him as my com-| pose of infancy before me; all seemed at peace without; ‘twas only 
panion. the tempest of remorse that raged impetuously within. I fell into 


“Hear me, then, boy. You are yor Lorp Luayzerris. Your | an uneasy and feverish slumber; was awakened by the preparations 
obsinacy bas wrung from me this horrid secret, which I intended | for the inquest. 


should have gone with me tothe grave. I have loved you but too 
fondly. I have provided for your interests at the hazard of my soul. | jury sat. Their deliberations were short. The habits of the de- 
{ repeat it as a dying woman, you are not—raise me—raise me.’ ceased were detailed; his state on the preceding evening was m’- 

Bs became convulsed; and, before I could ring for assistance, | = described: a surgeon was present, who gave itas his opinion 
expired. ’ 











* Bradley was as good as his word. The coroner came, and the 








burn. London, 1828. 


We should be rather sorry, to encounter the author of “The Li-! of my life. I was then an imposter. 
ving and the Dead” in society, He is simply the most terrific of all | alw 


beings, a man who bears about w 


life ; this idea is the bright presence which agcompanies him every 
where. He has lived in a country village, that spot in which a wise 
and benevolent man who will mix with his fellow-creatures, may 
find so much food for sweet and bitter fancies; and his only endu- 
ring recollection is, that he was a scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge: he has been administering the heavenly manna for six 
years; but his only thoughts are on the University. The only occa- 
sion on which the author tairly forgets the university, is in telling a 
story of one Lord Llanberris, which is one of great power. 


DEATH OF LORD LLANBERRIS. 

“They tell me that I am better,” said he, “ but my own feelings 

assure me I shall be gone before midnight. I cannot bring myself 

leave the world without disclosing what has long bung insupport- 

4, heavy on my conscience. Consent then to be the depositary 

of my secret; and, if after bearing the sad recital, you do not dis- 
dain such an office, my friend, my comforter! 

“You buave heard, perhaps, my mother’s history: the degradation 
to which, after her husband's death, his family would tain have re- 
duced her; their efforts to blast her character, and leave her to beg- 

; how she met their machinations, and baffled them. 
“My mother! oh, ny mother! thou shouldst have survived thy 





son! The guilt and wretchedness which now overwhelm me would | 


then, perhaps, have been averted! I should then have had no cause 
but to reverence and love thy memory; for how faulty soever thy 
conduct to others, to me thou was ever the kindest, the tenderest, 
the most affectionate of parents! 

“ It was not perhaps extraordinary, under the circumstances, that 
from my earliest youth the deepest and most undying batred was in- 
stilled into wy bosom towards all the Lianberristamily —‘ Thou art 
not my son, boy,’ was my mother’s oft-repeated exclamation, ‘if 
hou hast not.an implacable aversion te all who bear the name Des 
Vismes.’ I well remember, (it was the only instance of anger to- 
wards me exhibited in her whole life,) when I ventured to urge in 
reply that they were a!l without exception, in misfortune, had suffer- 
ed. aud were still suffering, deeply from their unprincipled line of 
conduct; sne exclaimed—‘ Leave me, boy, or thy mother wil! curse 
tne pangs which brought thee into the world!’ 





' | that t e deceased’s death was caused by apoplexy; and the jury re- 
“IT donot attempt to pourtray the misery this closing interview | turned a verdict, Died by the visitation of God. 

occasioned me. Itisindescribeable. {t embittered every moment| ‘ Bradley communicated the result to me in the fewest words : 

Those whom my mother had | ‘I will not intrude farther on your Lordship’s privacy. You do not 

ays pictured as the offeading, were in reality the injured, party. 


d } : t yet seem to have recovered the shock, and will do well to retire 
t with him the one recollection Of | Qy was her declaration altogether the effect of delirium? I endea- 
having spent four years at a university. This is the one glory of his! 


early to rest.’ 
voured to think so but was wretched. 


“ Rest! I never knew it from that moment. Rest! it seemed to 
‘* Meanwhiie, other sources of eneasiness were opened to me.| have fled my couch for ever. Rest! none ever came either to body 
Since the death of his patroness, Mr. Satterthwaite’s conduct had) or mind. ‘The consciousness of secret guilt crushed me to the dust ; 
| been profligate in the extreme. He had always had a taste for low | and in the perpetual goadings of remorse, from which no effort could 
\company, and a tendency towards intemperance. These my mo- | free me, I seemed to feel the first gnawings of that worm that never 
| ther’s presence and censures had repressed. Now he indulged both | dies. 
| without restraint. Ivemonstrated. His refuge and support were| “I have envied the meanest hind on my estate. As I watel- 
| his Antinomain principles. ed the yillager in my walks, returning worn and weary after 
“¢ A little sin won't hurt me,’ he began, ‘I’m secure. I’mina 











““* When they prosecute you in one city,’ { heard him mutter as] + 








“ covenant state ;” and the fluctuation of frames and feelings, of sins 
and frailties, however great. cannot contract decrees which were 
| settled from all eternity! “ It is impossible for those who were once 
| enlightened and have tasted of the heavenly gift, if they shall fall 
| away, to renew themselves unto repentance.” You have no insight 
‘into these matters at present. I much doubt whether you ever will. 
The doctrine of election is my comfort. ‘ Jacob have I loved, but 
) Esau have [ hated.” Sins! L rather rejoice inthem. The best men 
: of old were distinguished for their sins, The sinner is @ sacred cha- 
|racter! ‘These are the right sentiments. Those who do not hold 
them belong to the children of Esau, against whom the Almighty 
hath said, ‘J will have indignation forever !”’ 
{ “J turned away from the blasphemer with disgust. 
“ Meanwhile complaints of him poured in from all quarters. To 


was no end to the disagreeable interviews which his immoral and 
unregulated conduct entailed upon me. I was ruminating one eve- 
uing upon the melancholy depravation of his principles, and the pro- 
per methods to be pursued for getting rid of him, when he was 
brought home from the yillage in a state of most disgusting intoxica- 
tion. 

“{ could not forbear expressing my distress at seeing a man of his 
religious professions so situated ; and my surprise that he, who avow- 
ed he maintained principles far stricter and more scriptural than 
those aoe by the Establishment, should thus shame them by his pri- 
vate life. 

“* We cannot fall from grace ;'—it was extraordinary that He al- 
ways spoke on religious topics with the greatest fluency, and quoted 
scripture with the most singular perversion when thus unhappily 





his hard day’s toil to bis ragged pallet and scanty fare, and 
witnessed the welcome which affection gave him, and saw the glow 
of honest satisfaction lighting up his sun-burnt face, 1 would 
have given worlds to exchange my lot for his. And at times, 
when the recollections of my childhood rose before me—when I 
thought of those bygore days when mirth bubbled up free and joy- 
ous from the heart, and melody flowed unbidden from the voice— 
when the one was never fevered, and the other never sad—the con- 
trast would almost deprive me of intellect. With a cry I would 
rush into the woods, endeavour to escape from myself. 





the servants he was one time a tyrant, at aanother aspy. There | by a witness from the grave. 


“Nor was this my ouly punishment. My—my fa—, the word 
will choke me, I canuot utter it, incessantly followed me. At home 
or abroad, go where | would, my victim stood beside me! That 
leaden eye, that lowering visage, that discoloured temple, I could 
never divest myself of his presence. My every action was marked 
He, into whose presence another hour 
| will bring me, knows with what bitter contrition I have bewailed 

the past! He knows what days of inexpressible agony and heart- 

felt humiliation that single act of my lite has costme! Again and 
again have I meditated to avow the infamy of my birth to Des Vis- 
mes, and then to resign myselfto punishment. But my mother's 
fame, the disgrace, the dishonour that such a proceeding would en- 
tail upon our name, deterred me. The suffering it would occasion 
infinenced me not. I have again and again endured in one hour 
torture, to which the mere agony of dying would be transport ' 
Oh! ‘there is no killing like that which kills the heart!’ 

‘One resolution I made and kept—I would never marry. My 
inheritance would then revert to its proper owner; and my feelings 
plainly and cheeringly told me I should not long usurp it. ‘This was 
the only act of justice I could with security perform. It is true, I 
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endeavouréd to render my wretched existence beneficial to others, 
and to diffuse promptly and liberally among the needy and op- 
pressed taat wealth w hich was acurse to myself. But after all— 

“© « The spiril of @ man can siistain his infirmities, but a wounded 
spirit who can bear g 

“J do not ask you to comfort me, to console, or reassure me. 
Talk to me not of that place where the very air is music, and the 
universal accent praise; or of Him whose name and whose nature 
i ly. 
- a me, alas! what hope remains, whether I look backward on 
the past, or forward to the future? The past, a tissue of fa'sehood. 
The future, endless “apuceagee YeT PRAY FOR ME. Pray—for 
my life is ebbing rapidly away Pray—while this ear, already dulled 
by approaching death, can listen to your supplications. I ray—it at 
the eleventh hour there may be hopes ot mercy. Pray—” and his 
tone of entreaty changed into a shriek of woe which chilled my 
very heart’s blood, —“ Pray—for He 1s HERE.” ; 

I turned: but no, no, it was the excitement of the moment—it 
was the horrid story I had been hearing—it was the stillness of the 
hour and the peculiarity of my situation—it was the sight of the dy- 
ing man’s despair, and the responsibility which I felt attached to the 
interview—it was not, it could not, be real ; but I saw, or seemed to 
see, a figure standing close to the bed, and gazing intently upon its 
writhing occupant. Over its features broodeded that deep, myste- 
rious, awful calm, which marks the aspect of the dead 3a small, but 
discoloured spot appeared on the left temple, while from the lip there 
seemed to trickle a few drops of blood. : , 

I passed my hands hurriedly over my eyes, as if to exclude this 
horrid vision. A faint ery escaped the parricide’s lips. 1 glanced 
for one instant at his countenance—the seal of death was upon it. 


—>—- 
NAVAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoir of the late Sir William Hoste, Bart. 


The naval service of England bas sustained a great loss in the re- 
cent death of Sir William Hoste; and although this loss would have 
beeu more felt a few years ago than now, when the country Is en- 
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emmy, pass the word to keep the flying-jib-boom over the taffel, 
tor we must not jet these rascals breil the line. Half an hour on 
this tack is worth two on the other.” [t is neediess to say, that 
* Jemmy” was of all men the most likely to fulfil this injunction. 
We need not remind our naval readers, that the batile off Lissa is 
the only engagement of any extent on record, in which the lines on 
both sides were iormed entirely of trigates and smatier vessels. 

The following is the galiant officer’s own account of this victory, 
in which every reader will be struck with the evident reluctance of 
the writerto speak of his own deeds, and the anxiety he manifests 
to bring forward, in the best possibie way, the merits and bravery of 
his companions. 


“ Amphion, off Lissa, March 14, 1811. 

“ Sir—Itis with much pleasure 1 have to acquaint you, that after 
an action of six hours we have completely defeated the combined 
French and [Italian squadrons, consisting of five frigates, one cor- 
vette, one brig, two schooners, one gun-boat, and one xebec; the 
force opposed to them was his Majesty’s sii ps Amphion, Active, 
Cerberus, and Volage.” On the morning of the 13th, the Active 


—— 


—_——. 


castle, destroyed all the public works, and brought off two twelve , 
pounders, 4 nines, and 2 brass sixes. In the execution of this ser- 
vice, the Bacchaute had four men severely wounded,” 

This achievement was speedily followed by a very hazardous but 
successtul enterprise on the coast of Abruzzo, by the boatsof the 
Bacchante, commanded by Lieut. Hood. 

At the captore of Fiunie, by the squadron undér Rear-Adm. Fre- | 
mautie, July 3d, 1813, Capt Hoste served on shore, and landing on 
the 5th with a party of marines at Porto Re, he blew up the forts 
whici bad been deserted by the enemy, and destroyed the artillery. 
Onthe 2d of August in the same year, after assisting in silencing 
the batteries at Rovigno, he placed himself at the head otf a detach- 
ment of seam in and marines trom the Bacchante afid Eagie, and 
defeated the French troops which occupied the town, he disabled 
the guns and works, captured part of a large convoy in the bar- 
bour, and burat the remainder, together with all the vessels.on the 
stocks. 

_ ‘Phis year (1813) teemed with importantnaval events in the Adria- 
tic ; but none were productive of such great and permanent effects 








made the signal fora strange fleet to windward, and day-light dis- 
covered to us the enemy's squadron lying-io, off the the north 
pointof Lissa; the wind at that time was from the N. W., blowing 
afine breeze. ‘The enemy having formed in two divisions, instant- 
ly bore down to attack us under ali possible sail. ‘The British line 
led by the Amphion, was formed by signal in the closest order on 
starboard tack to receive them. At9 A. M. the action commenced 
by our firing on the headmost ships as they came within range. ‘The 
intention of the enemy a shes 9 break our line in two places, 
the starboard division, led by the French Commodore, bearing up- 
vn the Amphion and Active, and the larvoard division on the Cer- 
berusand Volage. In this attempt he failed (though almost aboard 
of us), by the well-directed fire and compact order of our line. He 
then endeavoured to round the van ship, to engage to leeward, and 
thereby place us between two fires; bul was so warmly received in 
the attempt, and rendered so totally unmanageable, that inthe act 
of wearing he went en shore on the rocks of Lissa, in the greatest 
possible confusion. 





joying a state of profound peace, yet our gratitude for past services, 


“ The line was then wore to renew the action, (lie Amphion not 


and our admiration of high talents, unwearied zeal, and heroical | half a cable’s length from the shore; the remainder of the enemy’s 
bravery, should make us equally anxious to pay every tribute of | sarboard division passing uuder our stern and engaging us to lee- 
respect to the memory of him who served his country so weil, a: | ward, whilst the larboard division tacked and remained to wind- 


though he had been snatched from us, like Nelson, in the very act) 
of achieving great and memorable deeds. We feel, therefore, that 

to give a brief account of the life, merits, and exploits of the gallant) 
deceased, will be at once a gratifying task to ourselves, and will fur- 

nish an interesting subject tor the contemplation of our readers. 

The career of Sir William Hoste in the navy, was commenced | 
under the friendly auspices of Lord Nelson, with whom, in the Aga-} 
memnon and in other ships, he served Ull the year 1797, when atthe, 
attack on the Island of ‘Teneritte, bis Lordship, then Capt. Nelson, 
having lost an arm, young Hoste was transferred to the Theseus of 
seventy-four guns, commanded by Capt. Ralph Miller. That the| 
separation of the young oflicer from his valuable friend must have; 


been a painful one, will be readily conceived, and that even the! 32. The Favorite of 44 guns, on shore, shortly after blew up with a 


great hero himself felt some regret at parting with a youth in whom } 
he recognized so many of his own qualities, is no less unquestiona:- | 
ble Nelson, indeed, in one of his ietters to his lady, thus prophe- 
cies the future celebrity of young Hoste. ‘ Hoste is, indeed, a 
most exceeding good boy, and will shine in our service” And} 
writing to the Rev. Dixon Hosie, of Godwick, Norfolk (the youth’s 
father,) Nelson says,— 

“ You cannot, my dear Sir, receive more pleasure in reading this | 
letter than I have im writing it, to say that your son is every thing | 
which his dearest friends can wish him to be; and is a sirong proot, ! 
that the greatest gallaniry muy lie under the most gentle behaviour. 
''wo days ago it was nece-sary to take asmali vessel from a vumber 
of people who had got on shore to prevent us; she was carried ina 
high style, and your good son was by my side.” —To the Rev. Dizon 
Hoste, of Goodwick, Norfolk, Feb. 14, 1794.” 

Iu about four years subsequeat to this peridd, Mr. Hoste was ap- 
pointed to the command of Le Mutine, in which he succeeded tie 
IIon. T. B. Capel, who was promoted after the battle of the Nile. 
In the Decemier following he was confirmed inthis appointment 
by the Admiralty; and in La Mutine Capt. Hosi» continued to serve 
tillthe peace of Amiens. [n January, 1¢02, be was made Post Cap- 
tain; and he subsequently commanded the Eurydice, of twenty-tour 
guns, and the Amphion trigate, in which latter ship one of his most | 
gallant exploits was performed. 

We have no record of the career of Capt. Hoste from the above- 
mentioned time till 1809, when we find him cruising in the Adriatic, | 
as senior officer on that station. During bis service here, his vigi- 
lahce rendered the Venetian Gulf a dangerous place tor the vessels | 
of the enemy ; and he was further occupied in conveying supplies | 
and reinforcements to the garrisons of Ancona, Corfu, and other} 
fonian islands. The actionsin which he was engaged while on this | 
service were many; aud some of them were of an important des | 
cription, particularly the very gallant and successful attacks on the | 
enemy's forts and vessels at Cortelazzo, between Venice and 
'l'rieste, and the brilliant victory of Lissa. With regard to the me- | 
rits of the former affair, Lord Collingwood thus expresses himself in| 
an official despatch :— 

“ | have on many occasions had to represent the zeal, the bravery, 








ward, engaging the Cerberus, Volage, and Active. In this situetion 
the action continued with great fury, his Mojesty’s ships trequently 
in positions which unavoidably exposed them to a raking fire from 
the enemy, who, with his superiority of numbers, had ability to take 
advantage of it; but nothing, Sir, could withstand the brave squad- 
ron J had the honour to command. At 11h 20’ A. M. the Flore struck 
her colours, and at noon the Bellona ioliowed her example. ‘he 
enemy to windward now endeavoured to make off, but were fol- 


lowed up as close as the disabled state of his Majesty’s ships would 


admit of; and the Active and Cerberus were enabied at3 P. M. to 
compel the sternmost of them to surrender, when the action ceased, 
leaving us in possession oi the Corona of 44 guns, and the Bellona 


dreadful explosion, the corvette making all possible sail to the N. 
W., and two frigates crowding sail for the port of Lessina, the brig 
making off to the 8. E., and the small craft fying in every direction; 
nor was it in my power to prevent them, having uo ship in a stale to 
follow thei. 

“[ must now account forthe Flore’s getting away after she had 
struck her colours. At the time [ was engaged with that ship, the 
Belloua was raking us; aud wien she struck, Lhod no boat that 
could possibly take possession of ber. I therefore preferred closing 
with the Bellona and taking her, to losing time alongside the Flore, 
which ship L had already considered belonging to us. I cail on the 
ollicers of my own squadron, as weil as those of the enemy, to wit- 
ness my assertion. ‘be correspondence I have had on this subject 
with the french Captain of the Danae. (now their Commodore), 
and which I enclose herewith, is convincing; and even their ewu 
officers, prisoners here, acknowledge the fact. Indeed, I might have 
sunk her, aud so might the Active; but as the colours were down, 
and all firing trom her had loug ceased, both Capt. Gordon and my- 
self considered her as our own; the delay of getting a boat on 
board the Bellona, and the anxious pursuit of Capt. Gordon atter 
the beaten enemy, enabled him to steal o1y, ti!l too tate for our shat- 
tered ships to come up with him, his rigging and sails apparently not 
much injured; but by the laws of war I shall ever maintain he be- 
longs tous. ‘The enemy’s squadron was commanded by Mons. Du- 
bourdieu, a Capitaine de vaisseau, and a member of the Legion of 
Honour, who is killed. In justice to abrave man, I must say he set 
a noble example of intrepidity to those under him. ‘They sailed 
from Ancona on the L}th instant, with 509 troops on board, and eve- 
ry thing necessary for fortifying and garrisoning the islaud of Lissa. 
Thanks to Providence, we have this time prevented them. 

1 have the honour to be. &c. 
(Signed) 
“ George Fyre, Esq. Senior Officer in the 
Adriatic, §c.” 

The frigates captured in this action were escorted by the Amphion 
and Volace to Malta, and from thence to Portsmouth, where the Am- 
phion was paid off on the 12th August, 1811. Capt. Hoste was now ap- 
pointed to ile Bacchante, a new thirty-eight gun frigate, and Capt. 


“WILLIAM HOSTE.” 


and the nice concert of measures that are necessary to snecess, | David Dann, who was First Lieut. of the Amphion, after being pro- 
which have distinguished the services of Captain Hoste; and this| moted, was appointed acting Capt. of the Bacchante, in order to fit 
late attack of the enemy is not inferior to those many instances| ber out, during the short period when Capt. Hoste retired to recrui- 
which have before obtained tor him praise and admiration. The} bis health and visit his friends 


manner in which he speaks of Lieut. Philot, who commanded the } terranean in that ship, Hoste capiured a French privateer and two) 


party, and of the other officers and men, is highly honourable to | Valuable convoys on the coasts of Istria and Apulja, not to mention 

: : ‘ { Z tities Be er rere. ay ee St eae 3 Se 7 
them: but the Amphion’s officers and men, following the example | Several other successfu! enterprises of inferior mgment; in one of 
of their Captain, could not well be otherwise than they are. * * *| which some dispatches trom Corio were intercepted, and a French 


Soon after his return to the Medi-' 


as the reduciion of the fortresses of Cattaro and Ragusa, by which 
the allics became master of every place in Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, 
and the Frioul, with all the islands inthe Gulf of Venice. In the 
operations against these places, Capt. Hoste commanded the naval 
force and a detachment of military. 

On the capitulation of the French General at Cattaro, when bis 
whole force grounded their arms to the crews of the Bacclante and 
Saracen, it was exceedingly interesting to view the manner in which 
these crews disposed their numbers to the best advantage, the ma- 
rines and small-armed seamen being extended in single file along the 
beach to as long a line as possible, and the midshipmen actingas en- 
signs with the uuion jack attached to pikes. In this manner they re- 
ceived the submission of the French troops. 

The disinterestedness and magnanimity of Hoste were displayedon 
this occasion. On the termination of the conflict in the Bocea de 
Cattaro, lie said tothe Captain of the Saracen, “* Come, Harper, you 
were the first to conceive the expedition. Let the Saracen take pos- 
session of Cattaro.” 

The last action of Capt. Hoste consisted of an expedition against 
a French Garrison of one-bundred-and-seventy men, commanded 
by a Colonel, at Parga, on the coast of Albania, which attempt he 
was solicited to make by a deputation of the inhabitants who wished 
to be freed from the Gallic yoke. The affair, however, was a bload- 
less one, for on his appearance beiore the town, the tri-coloured 
flag was hauled down, and Captain Hoste took possession of the 
fortifications. Seon after this, being in ill health. he quitted the 
Bacchante, and returned to England as a passenger in the Cerberus 
trigate. 

Capt. Hoste was a Knight of the Austrign military order of Maria 
Theresa, the insignia of which he received the royal permission to 
wear. He was raised to the dignity of a Baronet of Great Britain on 
the 234 of July, 1814; and in the course of the same year, he ob- 
tained an honourable addition to his armorial bearings. On the 2d 
Jan. 1815, he was nominated K.C.B. Subsequently to this, he com- 
manded the Albion, seventy-four, stationed #s a guard-ship at Ports- 
mouth. ‘The last appointment of Sir William Hoste, which he held 
till his death, was the command of his Majesty’s yacht, Royal George. 
| When the Duke of Clarence made his last visit in this vessel to Ply- 

mouth, Sir William was so much shattered in bealtb, that his Royal 
Highness would not consent to his taking upon himself the fatigue 
of the command, bat prevailed on bim to allow the Hon. Capt. 
tobert Spencer, the Duke’s private secretary, to perform the duty. 

In person Sir William Hoste was rather tali and thin. He was 
bigh shouldersd, agdstooped much latterly, his breast being contrac- 
ted, and his apmearance in other respects denoting a consumptive 
constitution. 

This unfortunate tendency to disease was perceived with the 
deepest regret by bis friend and companion in arms, Captain, now 
Sir James Gordon; and, much lamented as Hoste universally is, we 
doubt whether his loss has been so keenly felt by any one as by that 
highly esteemed and popular officer. Sir William Hoste, white the 
nation resounded with the fame of his exploits in the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic, was called the “Young Nelson,” and in like manner 
the cliaracter of Sir James Gordon was similar to that of Lord Col- 
lingwood. ‘fhe constant friendship of Lloste and Gordon also re- 
minds naval men of the firm atiachment existing between the two 
departed Admirals, and like them, our Captains were never so well 
pleased as when eulogizing each other. It has been seen that in 
physical organization, IToste resembled the hero of Trafalgar—the 
mind wastoo much forthe body. Trifles sometimes would irritate 
his temper; but in battle, he was the coolest of the cool, another 
point of similiitude to Nelson. Gordon, on the contrary, though 
equalling his seamanship and bravery, is of the most equable temper, 
aud his suavity of manner frequently carried him through difficulties 
with comparative ease which the other would probably have found 
more labour in surmounting. Witness Sir. James’s unprecedented 
ability and success in ascending the Potowmac previous to the cap- 
ture of Alexandria in America, in spite of obstacles extraordinary 
in themselves, and constantly renewed by the enemy. 

To return to the subject of our memoirs: Perhaps no officer in 
the service gave juniors so many opportunities of distinguishing them- 
selves, and of obtaining promotion as Sir William Hoste. As we 
have already said, when he could not employ his ship against the 
enemy, his plan was to send his boats on cutting-out expeditions : 
and he has beev often known to say to one and another of his offi- 
cers, when craizing in the Adriatic, “ There,—you have now an op- 
portunity of making yourself a captain ;” pointiny to some vessels 
)of tue enemy moored under the protection of a battery. 

Ti will be generally acknowledged that Sir William Hoste was 
/one of the first disciplinarians in the service; his ship wasa_ perfect 
Men-of War; aphrase waich wil! be thoroughly understood, and ful- 














Within a month two divisions of the enemy’s gun-boats have been 
taken, consisting of six each.” | 

There are not many officers in the service under whose direction | 
more boat-actions have been carried into effect, than under thet ot | 
Capt. Hoste. He was the sworn foe to inactivity, and wken he 
could effect nothing with his ships, he was constantly contriving expe- 
ditions with boats, not only to cut out vessels, bul to destroy the bat- 
tlements of the enemy, and to capture his towns. In this way tlre | 
town of Grao, in the gulf of Trieste, and a convoy laden with naval 
stores tor the arsenal at Venice, were captured in the most gallant 
style, by the boats of the Ampion, Active, and Cerberus. 

We come now to the mention of the most conspicuous naval victo- 
yy which had for some time been achieved in the Mediterranean sta- 
tion, Lo wit, the triumphant action maintained, March 13th, 181], by 
Capt. Hoste against a squadron of the enemy of greatly superior } 
iorce, off the i:land of Lissa.* 

We are in possession of a little characteristic anecdote which has 
not hitherto been made public, and which shows the coolness and 
courage of Capt. Hoste in battle. When the enemy were advan- 
cing to break the line in the action off Lissa, our hero hailed his old 
tiiend, Capt. Gordon, then commanding the Active, the ship imme- 
diately astern of the Amphion, in these familiar words,—* I say, 





* The Admiralty presented Captains Hoste, Gordon, Whitby and 
Ifornby, with gold medals emblematic of the above action. ‘Their | 
frst lieutenants were made commanders, 





| for as he found that “ the port afforded excellent shelter to the ene- 
| mies convoys, he determined to destroy the works which defended | 


é' : phir “aha Bie st nggio ed, (LY 8p! eciated by the profession. Sir Willtam wag beloved no less 
_—, of artillery oe ve er ig anor " $f an ge ‘| by his men than by his officers, as a proof of which, we have been 

’ vr at "ge . * * e 2 p q , > eh 7 ; ¢ 
— was ae it - ge ri Png “oA aa Karl. ’| told that after the action of Lissa, when a vacaney for a Boatwain 
at a numbe vessels were > chi arle- | ges . yeeee " Batis 
cat pRAAE @ CURT: Se SOM Were: Te eee me! ovcurred in the squadron, and Sir William offered the Warrant to 
bago. He'accordingly sailed without aeiay forthe spot, but owing | _ 


: ; 2°: David Buchannan, chief boatswain's-mate of the Amphion, the bo- 
fo adverse winds, and other impediments, be did not arrive there tis | 


: a P : ,} nest fetlow said, ** No, thank you, Sir, if it’s all the same to you, Pd 
the morning of the 15th. Meanwhile the vessels in question had | oii. cesve as chief boatswain’s-mate with Capt: Hoste, aid spill 
escaped. The visit of Capt. Hoste was, however, not ineffectual ; | my fad talaeinen scuppers, de I’ve dond before, shea be Meat. 
swaia of the the finest first rate in the service.” 
: oe ue : Our gallant hero died in the house of his father-in-law, Lord Or- 
it, and accordingly brought up within pistol-shot of the batteries. ford at Loudie on the 6th of the present December,and was borie:! 
After a good deal of firing, - flag of truce was hung out, and the ji) ce) yonnts Wood Chapel. His funeral was attended by many 
place surrendered at discretion. A detachment of seamen and ma- , persons of distinction ; particularly in the Naval Service who had 
rines then landed, under the direction of Lieut. Hood, vlew up the |) oc. inhled on this melancholy oceasion from remote parts; and it 
could not but have been bighly gratifying to the friends and relatives 
* The French force consisted of the Favourite, Flore, Danae, | of the deceased, to witness the lively and affecting sympathy dis. 
and Corona, of 44 guns and 359 men each; the latter a twenty-four- | played during the mournful ceremony by the old companions who 
pounder frigate; Bellona, of 36 guns and 224 mea; and Carolina of | had served under him as Lieutenants. Among these we particularly 
the same force, although described by Capt. Hoste as a corvette. | noticed, Captains David Dunn, O’Brien, and Phillott, He hasleft » 
The brig and other small vessels carried in the whole 36 guns and! widow and six children. 
307 meu, making, with the addition of 500 troops, a grand total of | 
284 guns and 2,655 men. The British squadron, consisting of Am- 
pion, Active, Cerberus, and Volage frigates, mounted 155 guns: j Pah. 
and being 104 short of complement, went into action with only 879 From the Speciator 
men. | Tregard Braham as one of the most extraordinary men of the 
The Amphion had 15 killed, 47 wounded; the other ships, 35 kil-tage. He has delighted three generations. He was the pupil of Le- 
led and 103 wounded. Total, 50 slain, 150 wounded. oai, and sung ballads at the old Royalty Theatre, under the manage- 
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JOHN BRAHAM, THE VOCALIST. 
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ment of Jack Palmer. He was the contemporary of Storace, 
Mara, Billington, Crouch, and Banti, the extinguisher of Michael 
Kelly, and the rival of Incledon, Harrison, and Viganoni. The 
Lilla of the present time was not born till bis life was half ended. 
We all remember some debats and departures, but who recollects 
the commencement of Braham’scareer!? Not one in five hundred 
of bis present auditors. Where are all th® parties connected wiih 
his debut?’ The composer of Mahmoud has been dead these thirty 
years, and of the other of its dramatis persona not one survives. 
The opera itself is forgotten. The very theatre has been destroy- 
ed, and ils proprietors and managers have long beeu consigned to 
their graves. Yet Braham is not only alive, but in the full posses- 
sion of his poWersas a singer, His popularity bas suffered no de- 
cline. Nay, he has lately ventured upon new grouud; he has start- 
ed asan actor, or rather he has appeared on the stage in his every- 
day  mpngrey How little do those who see him only on the 
board$ or in the orchestra know what Braham is! Stiff, formal, and 
artificial in his stage business; in the orchestra fixed as a statue, and 
apparently unmoved by any thing that passes; you would scarcely 
expect to find bim the life of the Green-room. Yet such lie is: wit, 
repartee, and anecdote, are never wanted when Braham is present. 

How varied have been the demands on his powers! The King’s 
Theatre, Drury Lane, Covent Garden, every concert-room in the 
inetropolis, every theatre, every festival in the kingdom, has in turn 
put himin requisition. Heis master of every style. From Pales- 
trina to Rossini, from Purcel to Bishop, from Handel to Weber, all 
are alike to him. He may sometimes fail from want of judgment, 
but never irom ignorance. No man ever said of Braham, “ he is 
outof his depth—he knows nothing of the character of the music 
he is singing.” Yet, long as he has been before the public and es- 
pecially the London public, J hazard little in asserting, that the full 
extent of his powers is less known in the metropolis than in the 
country. Here he is hardly ever heard except on the stage, whence 
the higher branches of the art are now completely excluded. He 
generally writes his own songs; which, as compositions, are rather 
calculated to bring him profit than fame. Like certain razors, they 
are made only to be sold: and hence Braham has had regard rather 
to the capacity and taste of the million thanhisown. Almost a!l the 
opera songs written expressly for him are fergotten. He is beard at 
the (miscalled) Lent Oratorios, to be sure. But there his finest ef- 
forts are not appreciated, and therefore coldly received. I have 
sometimes heard him take great pains to excite in his motley au- 
dience a little feeling for music of an elevated character, but never 
with any effect. ‘They are sure to lay hold of the most faulty part 
of his song, and to lavish upon it all their applause. I remember 
one night, his singing ‘‘ Total Eclipse,” with an intensity ot feeling 
which chrilled through me, but to the audience in general it was 
‘something new and strange’—there was neither a shout nor a 
rapid cadence: some ten or a dozen in the pit applauded, but the 
rest of his auditors were evidently pleased only because the song 
was finished. However, the applause which he lacked in this air 
Was most abundantly bestowed upon “the Death of Nelson.” 
Henee it is that Braham has. been led to lower his songs and his sing- 
ing to the level of the audience before whom he has been destined 
principally to appear. “’Tis my vocation, Hal; ’tis no sin for a 
man to labour in his vocation.” 

There is one situation in the metropolis in which the powers of 
Brahain might have had full play, in which he might bave found a 
polished and discerning audience, and where frequent collision 
with some of the best artists would have strengthened all that was 
good, and chastened whatever was impure, in his style. The Con- 
cert of Ancient Music he, of all men living, was the most fitted to 
adorn; but it will hardly be believed that he has been wholly ox- 
cluded from it until the iast year. 

More than thirty years since, Braham sprang, at a single bound, 
to the head of his profession. The invention of Stephen Storace 
was tasked (in the opera written for his debut) to embody in one 
song all the difficulties which it was possible for a tenor voice to 
contend with. ‘The result was the celebrated air in Mahmoud, 
which remains to this day a marvel/ous and unparelleled instance of 
the compass and flexibility of one tenor voice ; other singers look at 
it, and shake their heads with wonder and despair: it has never been 
attempted but by Braham. 


The Directors of the Ancient Concert offered him an engage- 
ment. With a proper consciousness of his own powers, and with an 
equally commendable delicacy towards Harrison (then the principal 
tenor), he named for his first appearance the celebrated recitative and 
air from Jephtha, which he had not then ever sung in public. The 
conflicting and tumultuous passions which rend the heart of Jephtha 
were beyoud the reach of Harrison’s sweet yet feeble voice. He 
was the Claude of song; Braham, when he pleased, the Salvator 
Rosa. But this proposal did not suit the views of the little club who 
gave the law at the Aucient Concert; they refused his request, and 
offered him some second or third-rate song. Braham at onee put 
an end to the negotiation. Other orbits were soon opened to him, 
whieh he contributed to illuminate by the splendour and versatility 
of his talents. To this cause we may, perhaps, attribute the origin- 
ality of his style. [is singing of Handel’s songs is formed upon no 
model. Norris of Oxford was, in bis time, a de 
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came fascinated by the charms of a ittle cast: F t ha - 
pened at the (ime to be lying on the hearth. Gi ot rotitoes for the 
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SCOTTISH NATIONAL FEELINGS.” 


‘* While the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 
But bind them to their native rocks the more.’”’— Goldsmith. 


The beautiful and pathetic song of Lochaber, is known to, and ad- 
mired by, all who have an ear for music or a soul for poetry; but 
heard by a Highlander in a distant land, and amid other scenes, the 
effect is similar to that produced on the Swiss by their national air, 
the Ranz des Vaches—it inspires asad and earnest longing to return 
to the place of their nativity, the early haunts of their youth. The 
following auecdote was related to me by the medical gentleman 
who witnessed the effect: and at the same time that it .ends to cor- 
roborate my assertion, it also proves how powerful is the sympathy 
existing between this our ‘tenement of clay” and its celestial in- 
mate, the soul. 

It was the fate of Dr. C. to accompany a Highland regiment 
across the Atlantic, to ‘‘a far distant shore.’”” The station where the 
troops were encamped was very healthy, the climate particularly 
good: judge, then, of the surprise of the good doctor to find his sol- 
diers falling sick daily, and his hospital filled with invalids,—whilst, 
as he could not discover the disease, he could apply no remedy. 

One evening the moon shone so unusually bright, the scene from 
his window was so lovely, as the beams played upon the rippling 
water, or gave light and shadow to the magnificent forest-trees near 
his abode—that he was tempted to ta.:: asolitary ramble, 

“ Musing on days long past, 
And pleasures gone forever by ;"— 
‘the sound of the bagpipe struck upon his ear, and attracted him to- 
wards the barracks, where the piper was playing, in the most touch- 
ing manner, ‘‘ Lochaber no more! 
May be, to return to Lochaber no more !” 

Dr. C. approached the large room unobserved, and, looking in, 
found all his nen assembled, and all in deep emotion—some recum- 
bent on the floor, some reclined against the wall, many in tears, and 
one, burying his face in his hands, sobbed aloud. My friend retired 
to his quarters: on the following morning he sent for the piper, and, 
bribing him to secrecy, commanded him in future to play nothing 
but lively airs, reels, strathspeys, and marches; but never, on pain 
of his displeasure, to breathe Lochaber again. The piper obeyed: 


time not one remained in hospital. 

This anecdote, which I know to be true, inspired me with a most 
ardent desire to see Lochaber—scenes must be beautiful which pro- 
duce such a powerful effect upon the mind. Last summer, passin 
through the magnificent scenery of the northern lakes of Scotland, 
I came upon Lochaber: Ben Nevis reared his crowned head—at his 
base stood a cluster of miserable hovels, ina swamp where every 
breeze that passes by whispers ‘“‘ ague’’—each hut is formed of wood 
and turf gathered from the morass beneath their feet—a hole in the 
root forms the chimney—a hole in the side is the window, and in 
some of the huts window and door in one—not a tree to be seen:— 
yet dear as life to the Highlander is the memory of a. 

* We thank our friend'y correspondent for this touching little 
sketch.—Ed. Lit, Gas. 





—p— 
ANECDOTE OF THE CELEBRATED RALPH 
ERSKINE, THE FATHER OF THE SCOT- 
TISH SECESSION, 

The only amusement in which this celebrated man indulged was 
playing on the violin. He was so greata proficient on this instra- 
ment, and so often beguiled his leisure hours with it, that the people 
of Dunfermline believed he composed bis sermons to its tones, as a 
poet writes asongtoa particular air, They also tell the following 
traditionary anecdote connecied with the subject. A poor man in 
one of the neighboring parishes, having achild to baptize, resolved 
not to employ his own clergyman, with whom he was at issue on 
certein points of doctrine but to have the office performed by some 
minister of whose tenets fame gave a better report. With the child 
in his arms, therefore, and attended by the full complement of old 
and young women who usually minister on such occasions, he pro- 
ceeded to the manse of ——, some miles off, (not that of Mr. Ers- 
kine,) where he inquired if the clergyman was athome. ‘ Na, he’s 
no at hame yenoo,” answered the servant-lass; ‘he’s down the burn 
fishing. ButI can soon cry him in.” —‘Ye needna gie yoursell 
the trouble,” replied the man, quite shocked at this account of the 





‘residence of another parochial clergyman, at the distance of some 


eclamatory singer of | 


minister’s habits; ‘‘ nane o’ your fishin’ ministers shall bapteese my 
bairn!’’ Off he then trudged, followed by his whole train, to the 


miles. Here, on inquiring if the minister was at home, the lass an- 

swered, “‘ Deed, he’s no at hame the day; he’s been out since sax i’ 

the morning at the meates. He needna wait, neither; for he’ll be 
yhen 


poor woman’s dinner, and that ‘of her children. He had never in 
his life seen such a nice little Pa It was a perfect conceit of a 
thing. Itwasa gem. No pot on éarth could match it in symmetry. 
It was an object altogether perfectly lovely. “ Dear sake! minis- 
ter,” said the widow, quite overpowered by the reverend man’s 
commendations of her pot; “ if ye like the pot sae weel asa’ that, I 
beg ye’ll let me send it to the manse. It’s a kind o’ orra [superflu- 
ous | pot wi’ us; for we’ve a bigger ane, that we use oftener, and 
that’s mair convenient every way for us. Sae ye’ll just tak a pre- 
sent o’t. I'll send it ower the morn wi’ Jamie, waen he gangs to the 
schule.”’—‘‘ Oh!” said the minister, ‘I can by no means permit yon 
to be at so much trouble. Since you are so good as to give me the 
pot, Pil just carry it home with mein my hand. I'm so much taken 
' with it, indeed, that I would really prefer carrying it myself.” Af. 
jter much altercation between the minister and the widow, on this 
delicate point of politeness, it was agreed that he should carry home 
the pot himself. 

Off, then, he trudged, bearing this curious little culinary article al- 
ternately in his hand and under bis arm, as seemed most convenient 
tohim. Unfortunately, the day was warm, the way long, and the 
minister fat; so that he became heartily tired of his burden before 
he had got half-way home. Under these distressing circumstances, 
it struck him, that if, instead of carrying the pot awkwardly at one 
side of his person, he were to carry it on his head, the burden would 
be greatly lightened; the principles of natural philosophy, which 
he had learned at college, informing him, that when a load presses 
directly and immediately upon any object, it is far less onerous than 
when it hangs at the remote end of a lever. Accordingly, doffing 
his hat, which he resolved to carry home in bis band, and having 
applied his handkerchief to his brow, he clapped the pot in inverted 
fashion upon his head; where, as the reader may suppose, it figured 
much like Mambrino’s helmet upon the crazed capital of Don Quix- 
ote, only a great deal more magnificent in shape and dimensions. 
There was at first much relief and much comfort in this new mode 
of carrying the pot: but mark the result. The unfortunate minis- 
ter having taken a by-path to escape observation, found himself, 
when stilla good way from home, under the necessity of leaping 
over a ditch, which intercepted him in passing from one field to ano- 
ther. He jumped; but surely no jump was ever taken so com 





the effect was magical—the invalids revived, and in a very short | pletely in, or, at least, info, the dark, as this. The concussion given 


to his person in descending, caused the helmet to become a hood : 
the pot slipped down over his face, and resting with its rim upon his 
neck, stuck fast there; enclosing his whole head as completely as 
ever that of a new-born child was enclosed by the filmy bag with 
which nature, asan indication of future good fortune, sometimes in- 
vests the noddles of her favourite offspring. What was worst of 
all, the nose, which had permitted the pot to slip down over it, with- 
stood every desperate attempt on the part of its proprietor to make 


‘it slip back again; the contracted part or neck of the patera being 


of such a peculiar formation as to cling fast to the base of the nose, 
although it had found no difficulty in gliding along its hypothenuse. 
Was ever minister in a worse plight? Was there ever contretems so 
unlucky? Did ever any man—did ever any minister, so effectually 





hoodwink himself, or so thoroughly shut his eyes to the plain light 
of nature? What wasto be done? The piace was lonely; the way 
dificult and dangerous; human relief was remote, almost beyond 
reach. It was impossible even to cry for help. Or, if a cry couid 
be uttered, it might reach in deafening reververation the ear of the 
utterer; but it would not travel twelve incbes farther in any direc- 
tion. ‘To add tothe distresses of the case, the unhappy sufferer 
soon found great difficulty in breathing. What with the heat occa- 
sioned by the beating of the sun on the metal, and what with the 
frequent return of the same heated air to his lungs, he was in the 
utmost danger of suffocation. Every thing considered, it seemed 
likely that, if he did not chance to be relieved by some accidental 
waytarer, there would soon be Dearn in THE Por. 

The instinctive love of life, however, is omni-prevalent; and even 
very stupid people have been found, when put to the push by strong 
and imminent peril, to exhibit a degree of presence of mind, and 
exert a degree of energy, far above what miglit have been expected 
from them, or what they were ever known toexhibit or exert under 
o: dinary circumstances. So it was withthe pot-ensconced minister 
of C Pressed by the urgency of his distress, he fortunately 
recollected that there was asmith’s shop at the distance of about a 
mile across the fields, where, if he could reach it before the period 
of suffocation, he might possibly find relief. Deprived of his eye- 
sight, he could act only as a man of feeling, and went on as cau- 
tiously as he could, with his hatin his hand. Half crawling, half 
sliding, over ridge and furrow, ditch and hedge, somewhat like Sa- 
tan floundering over chaos, the unhappy minister travelled, with all 
possible speed, as nearly ashe could guess in the direction of the 
place of refuge. I leave it to the reader to conceive the surprise, the 
mirth, the infinite amusement of the smith and all the hangers-on 








sae made out (fatigued) w he comes back, that he'll no be able 
to say bo toa calf, let a-be kirsen a wean!”—“ Wait, lassie !” cried 
the man ina tone ot indignant scorns *‘ wad I wait, d’ye think, to| 
haud up my bairn before a minister that gangs out at six i’ the morn- 
ing to shoot God’s creatures? I'll awa down to gude Mr. Erskine at 


some power; he was one ot the principal tenors at the commemo- | Dunfermline; and he'll be neither out at the fishing nor the shooting, 


ration of Handel in Westminster Abbey, but I question if Braham | 


ever heardhim. Harrison, as | have said, was the'vety reverse of 
Braham. ‘The former sacrificed every thing to equal voicing; the 
latter aimed at strong effect, even at the expense of tone and time. 
There is a tradilionary style of singing Handel’s airs, to which, as 
far as his voice enabled him, Harrison rigidly adhered. Braham 
formed his own conception of every thing he undertook ; and it was 
reserved for him to develope the full meaning of that great master’s 
most powertul compositions Put the air “Total Eclipse” and its 
preceding recitative into common hands—hear it sung with mere 
correctness of time and tune, and you will listen with cold indiffer- 
ence ; you hae heard the notes, but you have not heard the song. 
Then listen to same air from Braham, and he will embody the 
combined genious of Handel and Milton. As a piece of impassion- 
ed singing, | know nothing that surpasses it. The recitative in 
Jephtha abounds in more varied expression, but there is a majesty 
as well as an intensify in the “ mighty griefs” of Israel's champion, 
as pourtrayed by Braham, which to me has no parallel. 


The period of Braham’s complete triumph was reserved for last 
year, when the same party who had excluded him from the Ancient 
Concert were compelled to seek his assistance, and to entreat him 
to sing the very song which thirty-five years ago he had proposed for 
his debut. The subscribers have at length the satisfaction of pos- 
sessing the talents of the first singer of his age, when bis professional 
career is approaching its termination. 

T ought to add, that no man less deserves professional enemies. 
Who ever heard Braham make an unkind or an aneandid remark ? 
Ile has assisted many; he has injured none. ‘The annals of the 
Green-room might record numberiess instances of his kindness to the 


I think.” The whole baptismal train then set off fur Dunferm- 
line, sure that the father of the Secession, although not now 
a placed minister, would at least be engaged in no unclerical 
sports, to incapacitate him for performing the sacred ordinance | 
in question. On their reaching, however, the house of this, 
clergyman, which they did not do till late in the evening, the, 
man, in rapping at the door, anticipated that be would not be at 
home any more than his brethren, as he heard the strains ofa fiddle 
proceeding from the upper chamber. ‘The minister will no be at , 
hame,” he said, with a smile, to the girl who came to the door, “ or 
your lad (sweetheart) wadna be playing that gate t’ye on the fiddle.” | 
—‘“ The minister is at hame,” quoth the girl, “ mair by token that 
it’s himself that’s playing, honest man. He aye takes atune at night, | 
before gaun to bed. Faith, theres nae lad o’ mine can play that | 
gate; it wad be something to tell if ony o’ them_could.”—* That | 
the minister playing!’ cried the man, ina degree of astonishment | 
and horror far transcending what he had expressed on either of the | 
former occasions. ‘If he does this, what may the rest no do!, 
Weel, I fairly gie them up a’thegither. I have travelled this baiil | 
day in search o’ a godly minister, and man met wi’ mair disappoint- | 
ment in a day's journey.—I'll tell ye what, gudewife,” he added, 


of the smiddy, when, atlength, torn and worn, faint and exhausted, 
blind and breathless, the uufortunate man arrived at the place, and 
let them know (rather by signsthan by words) the circumstances ot 
his case. In the words of an old Scottish song, 

** Out cam the gudeman, and high he shouted; 

Out cam the gudewite, and low she louted ; 

And a’ the town-neighbours were gathered about it ; 

And there was he, l trow !” , 

The merriment of the company, however, soon gave way to consi- 
derations of humanity. Ludicrous as was the minister, with such 
an object where his head should have been, and with the feet of the 
pot pointing upwards like the horns of the great Enemy, it was, ne- 
vertheless, necessary that he should be speedily restored to his ordi- 
nary condition, if it were for no other reason than that he might 
continue to live. He was accordingly, at his own request, led into 
the smithy, multitudes flocking around to tender him their kindest 
offices, or to witness the process of his release; and having laid 
down his head upon the anvil, the smith lost no time in seizing and 
poising his goodly forehammer. ‘“ Will I come sair on, minister?” 
exclaimed the considerate man of iron in at the brink of the pof. 
‘As sair as ye like,” was the minister’s answer: “‘ better a chap i’ 
the chafts than dying for want of breath.” Thus permitted, the man 
let fall a bard blow, which fortunately broke the pot in pieces, with- 
out hurting the head which it enclosed, as the cook-maid breaks the 
shell of the lobster, without bruising the delicate food within. A 
few minutes of the clear air, and a glass from the gudewife’s bottle, 


turning to the disconsolate party behind, “we'll just awa back to | restored the unfortunate man of prayer; but assuredly the incident 


our ain minister after a’! 





The Rev. Mr: L 


, minister of C , in Lanarkshire, (who ! 








‘died within the present century,) was one of those unhappy per- | 


e’s no a’thegither sound, it’s true; but,!is one which will long live in the memory of the parishioners 
let him be what he likes in doctrine, deil hae me if ever! kenned | 
him to fish, shoot, or play on the fiddle, a’ his days.” 

—-_> | 
THE UNLUCKY PRESENT.---AN ANECDOTE. | 
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of C ; 
THE ROMANCE OF JESSIE THE FLOWER OF 
DUMBLANE. 


The poet Tannabill is justly celebrated for his many sweet Scot 
tish songs His short lite of poverty, and unfortunate death are 


younger members of the profession. I own I look to the period of | sons, who, to use the words of a well-known Scottish adage. “‘ can , propably known only to the peasantry of his own country and the 


his final retirement with dismay. He will leave no successor. One | never sce green cheese but their een reels.” 


He was extremely co- | 


curious in biography Poor Tannabhill, stung with indignation from a 


man may fill one department of the art. and another may be able to | ve/ous, and that not only of nice articles of food, but of many other | sense of mortified price and as he conceived, hopes blasted irremedi:: 
vecupy a different one: but where is the individual who can superadd | things which do not generally excite the cupidity of the human heart. ) bly, rushed from a merry circle where he had ee the evening, an 
t+ tus magnificent voice, the science, the skill, the extensive know-, The following story is in corroboration of this assertion. Beiog on} rashly put an end to all his earthly troubles by drowning himself neat 
leave, tae comprehensive range, the mastery of every style and 
specivs of vocal music, ayhich are the characteristics of Braham? 


\a Visit one day at the house of one of his parishioners—a poor, lone- | 


; 


ly widow, living in 2 moorland part of the parish—Mr. L—— be-! 


the place of his nativity. , 
wjMany months previous to wis ceath he had become gloomy an: 
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SSO 7-H — ‘ 
abstracted, and contemplated self-destruction with a fearful compo-) blue eves lookéd pitiful on all things around her; her oval vee nana is sufficient to support 50 men, while 


i i i : he hand of misery, and ber face and person pre- 

sure. The following words solemnly addressed, and written by a} were indented byt ; 
itti i t, were ever on| sented the picture of an unhappy hutamiable being. How changed 
here aan vgn 9 guar eg re em ean was the heise clothed in silk which moved on gine banks of the 
per 5 “AD CCELUM. Forth, from the happy, lively girl in Dumblane, dressed in the rustic 
«“ Good Heavens! the mystery of life explain, garb of a peasant. But thisis a subject too painful to dwell on: let 

or let me think I bear the load in vain, us hasten to the catastrophe. ; 

dinate the tedious journey cheerless grown, It wason an afternoon in July, 8 beautiful sunny afternoon, the 
Urg’d by despair, I threw my burden down.” air was calm and pure. The twin islands on the Forth, like vast em- 
Tanabill long had been the sport of wayward fate, occasioned, in | eralds set in a lake of silver, rose splendidly o’er the shining water, 
me degree, by the faults within himself; but more particularly by | which now and then gurgled and mantied round their bases. F ife- 
he apathy and remissness of his countrymen, who, with all their | soire was spread forth like a map, ber hundred ofiniand villages and 
boasted generosity, newlected him. Like most poets, he was sensi- | cots tranquilly sleeping in the sunshine.—The din of the artizan’s 
tive to excess, and deadly jealous of his fair fame. Always suspi- | hammers in Kirkaldy and Queensferry smo the still air; and Dum- 
cious of the motives of his patrons, he was reserved and unamiable | fermline’s apron'd inhabitants scattered fort their withered webs be- 





a 





nibus annis, would barely supply the wants 








before thein. That they should look down on him as an object for 
their commiseration, or entertain bim as they would a paid creature 
for their amusement, was to his haughty spirit mortifying in the ex- 
treme; and, rather than submit to humiliating caprice ot patronage 
broadly assumed, he chose to clasp poverty to his aching heart, and, 
in the ragged abode of misery, was pleased to utter those brilliant 
strains of imagery and sentiment which have beguiled many a weary 
hour, and yet shall enliven the social circles in his native land (if 
there be any thing in immortality) to the “crack ofdoom.” — 

The cause fur irritation which immediately preceded this act 
of self destruction, was a supposed insult given by one of his asso- 
ciates on the fatal evening. Talent will always creaie envy, and | 
consequently, beget enemies, who will seize opportune moments to | 
mortify and annoy. 

















able feeling, rendered still more intense by a vivid imagination. 

OF his son 
“* Jessie the Flower of Dumblane” 
popularity which promises to be as lasting as the language in which 
it was written. . uy 

The fair subject of this song was a bonnie !assie in Dumblane. 
Her family were of poor extraction, aud Jessie was contented with 
a peasant’slot. When Tannahill became acquainted with her, she 
was in her “teens,” a slight dimple cheeked, happy lassie ; ber hair 
vellow colored and luxuriant; ber eyes large and full, overflowing 
with the voluptuous langour which is so becoming in young blue 
eyes with golden lashes.—The tinge which lit up her oval cheek 
was delicate and evanessant, and her pulpy lips bubbled with bliss 
as she gave utterance to her heart. 


This is according to human nature, and poor ithen receded. No human creature was near to disturb her purpose— 
'Tannahill ought to have estimated with the mind of a philosopher, \all was in quietness and privacy ; but there was an Eye from above 
but, unfortunately for himseli, he carried within his bosom the heart | who watched all. Jessie Monteith,—how mournfully sounds that 
of a poet, tremblingly “alive all over’ with a high sense of honour-|name at this crisis! 


none have been more universally esteemed than his |her marble seeming neck, and a gold ring, which she 


The beautiful imagery of the |from her taper finger, she cast up her streaming eyes, meekly im- 
verse, and the plaintive sweetness of the air” gained it an immediate | ploring the forgiveness of Heaven on him, the cause of her shame 


‘ber she disappeared in the pure stream. 


neath the noon-tide sun. On the opposite shore, Leith disgorged her 





acre of wheat, commu 
threes. i> 
The Star of Brunswick, Irish paper, says, “Mr. Shiel will be the 
first popish member that will take his seat in the House of Com- 
mons, the Duke of Norfolk having made arrangements for his being 
returned fora borough. Another Irish paper says, ‘‘ the Earl of Sur- 
rey, eldest son and heir to the premier peer of England, the Duke of 
Norfolk, will shortly take bis seat in the House of Commons for 
Horsham, one of the boroughs of the illustrious Duke, in the room 
of Mr. Hurst, who accepts the Chiltern Hundreds.” 


The secretary and all the clerks in the Commissioner’s offce, in 
Chatham dock-yard, have received orders to hold then selves in 
readiness to remove to Sheerness. It is expected that the clerksin 
the Navy Pay-office will also be removed to that place, C'omntie- 
sioner Lewis, from the Navy Board, is, we understand, appointed to 


black smoke which rolled slowly in volumes to the sea. Edinburgh superintend both yards, Commissioner Cunningham retiring with 


Castle, like a mighty spirit from the “ vasty deep,” reared her gray 
vulwarks in air; and Arthur's Seat rose highly and darkly in the 
back ground. The chorusses of the fishermen like hymns to the 
reat spirit of the waters, ascended over New haven; and down 

om Crainsmouth, lightly booming o’erthe tide, floated the tall bark. 
The world seemed steeped in happiness. But there was one, a wan- 
dering one, an outcast, wretched and despairing, amidst all this love- 
liness ; her bosom was cold and dark, no ray could penetrate its 
depths; the sun shone not for her, nor did nature smile around but 
to inflict a more exquisite pang on the unfortunate. Her steps were 
broken and hurried She now approached to the water’s edge, and 


But Jessey sat herself down, and removing a 
shawl and bonnet from her person, and taking a prion, 5 pearl from 
xissed eagerly, 


and death. Scarce offering a prayer for herself, she breathed forth 
the names of her disconsolate parents, and ere the eye could follow 


The sun shown on; the green of the earth stirred nota leaf: a 
bell did not toll ; nor did a sigh escape from the lips of one human 
being, and yet ihe spirit of the loveliest of women passed away. 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF CHANCERY.—[Judgment.] 





Tannahill was struck with her beauty, and, as in all things he was 
enthusiastical, become forthwith, her ardent worshipper. But her 
heart was not to be won. Young, thoughtless, panting to know and 
see the world, she left her poor armourante ‘‘to con songs to 
his mistress’ eyebrows,” while she recklessly rambled among the 
flowery meads of Dumblane, or of an evening sang his inspired 
verses to him with the most mortifying nonchalance. ‘This was a 
twofold misery to the sensitive poet. A creature so sweetly elegant, 
so dear to him, so lovely aad innocent, and yet withal, so encased in 
insensibility as apparently neither to be conscious of the verses trem- 
ling on her dulcet tongue, nor caring for the caresses of her lover. 
"T'was too much, to mark all this, and feel it with the feelings of a 


| der to his first or other sons intail. The testator was possessed of a 
| house, called Stanhope-house, and of a considerable quantity of 


Maule vy. Antrodus. 
The Lonp Cuancettor gave judgmentinthis case, which came 
|before him oa appeal from the Master of the Rolls. By a will, and 
iby a codicil, both made in 1811, the testator devised the bulk of his 
‘real property to Richard Thomas Dawson, for his life, with remain- 


valuable furniture. ‘The question which had arisen in this case re- 
garded this furniture, which together with the house, which he held 
upon a lease tor 900 years, the testatur had given by his will to bis 
wife, and after her death, to Richard Thomas Dawson absolutely. 
The furniture was designated very carefully in the will,” and as to 


the rank of an admiral. 


Lord Dudley, we hear, isupon the eve of quitting England for a 
longcontinental tour. The establishment of servanis, &c, at his 
splendid seat at Himley, has already been broken up, preparatory to 
his Lordship’s departure. The pamekeepers, we are told, have been 
discharged, and the extensive preserves are no longer to be for- 
bidden ground to the neighbouring sportsmen. It is stated, that 
Lord Dudley derives from his mining property alone, an annual 
income of 100,000/.—Berks Chronicle. 


From the London Gazeite.—Whitehall, March 14.—The King has 
been pleased to give and grant unto George Lionel Dawson, of 
Came, in the county of Dorset, Esq. (commonly called the Honour- 
able George Lionel Dawson), Companion of the Order of the Bath, 
and Lieutenant Colonel in the Army, third son of John, first Earl of 
Portarlington, deceased, his royal license and authority, that he may 
take and use the surasames of Damer, in addition to his present sur- 
name of Dawson, and bear the arms of Damer quarterly with th 
of Dawson (Damer in the first quarter), and that such surnames an 
arms may be borne by his issue respectively, out of grateful respect 
to the memory of his cousin, Caroline Damer (commonly cailed the 
Right Honourable Lady Caroline Damer), late of Milton-Abbey 
and Came, both in the said county of Dorset, spinster, deceased, the 
only daughter of Joseph, late Earl of Dorchester, Viscount Milton, 
and Baron Milton, also deceased, in compliance with an injunction 
contained in her last will and testament, bearing date the 3d day of 
January, 1827; such arms being first duly exemplified according to 
the laws of arms, and recorded in the Heralds’ Office, otherwise his 
Majesty’s said license and permission to be void and of no effect. 

And also to ordér, that the said Royal concession and declaration 
be recorded in his Majesty’s College of Arms. 

|Col. Dawson 6 well known in this city, having passed several 
months in itafewyears ago. The same Gazette announces that 
permission has begn given by his Majesty to Henry Dawson, brother 
of the Colonel, tq use the name of Damerio like manner. We be- 
lieve that both gentlemen acquire cosiderable property from Lady 
Damer by assumiag her name. ] 


Custom.—The late Judge Henn, of the Irish Courts, was a man of 
mild manners, but he could be occasicnally roused, On a trial, some 
allusion on the part of the attorney irritated him, and he gave the fel- 
low a severe trimming, much to the satisfaction of the bystanders. 
** Did yon ever,” said a barrister to the well-known Leonard Mac- 








poet, was the acme of misery. 

But the *“ Flower of Dumblane” was not that unfeeling, unima- 
ginating being which Tannahill pictured her. She was a creature 
all feeling, ali imagination, although the bard had not that in his per- 
son or manners to engage her attention or to arrest her fancy. ‘The 
young affections are not to be controlled. Love, all inighty Love, 
must be free, else it ceases to be love. Tannahill was plain in his 
person and uncouth in his manners, and felt and expressed discon- 
tentment at the cruel disappointments which it had been his unhappy 
fate almost ae pang | toencounter. Jessie, on,the contrary, lookec 
upon the world as a brilliant spectacle yet to be seen and enjoyed,— 
as a vast Paradise full of the beauty of heaven and earth, where men 
walked forth in the image of their Creator, invested with his attri- 
butes, and where women trod proudly amidst the lovely creation, 
an angel venerated and adored. To express dissatisfaction under al! 
these circumstances was to her mind the extravagance of misan- 
thrope, the madness of areal lover of misery, anda sufficient cause 
for her not to respecthim Both viewedthe world through a false 
medium, and their deductions, although at veriance, gave color to 
their minds and accelerated their fate. 

Jessie could not comprehend what appeared to her the folly of 
her suitor. She relished not his sickly sentiment; and as all woman- 
kind ever did so, she scorned a cooing lover. The bard was driven 
to despair, and summoning up an unwonted energy of mind, depar- 
ted, and left his adored to her youthful aberrations. 

Soon after this period, the song ot “ Jessie, the flower of Dumblane,” 
together with the music, was published; and became a public fa- 
vourite ; it was sung every where, in theatres and parties; a world 
of praise was showered upon it from woman’s flattering lips, and 
men became mad to know the adored subject of the lay. In a short 
period it was discovered. Jessie Monteith, the pretty peasant of 
Dumblane was jthe favoured one. From all quarters young men 
and bachelors flocked to see her and her own sex were curious and 
critical. Many promising youths paid their addresses to ber and ex- 
perienced the same reception as ber first lover. Nevertheless, at 
last poor Jessy became really enamoured. A rakish spark,from Mid 
Lothian adorned with education, being of polished manners, and 
confident from wealth and superiority of rank, gained her young af- 
fections. She too credulously trastedin his unhallowed professions. 
The ardour of first love overcame her better judgment, and aban- 
doning herselfto ber love of passion, she made an imprudent escape 
from the protection of her parents and soon found herself in elegant 
apartments near the city of Edinburgh. 

The song of neglected Tannahill was to his Jessie both a glory 
and a curse ; while it brought her into notice and enhanced her 
beauty, it laid the foundation for her final destruction. Popularity 
is a dangerous elevation,}whether the object of it be a peasant ora 
prince, temptations crowd around it, and snares are laid on every 
hand. Who would be eminent, said a distingnished child of popu- 
larity if they knew the peril, the madness and distraction of mind to 
which the creature of the popular breath is exposed ! 

When the poet heard the fate of his beloved Jessie, his heart al- 
most burst with mental agony, and working himself into the enthusi- 
astic frenzy of inspiration, poured forth a torrent of song more 
glowing and energetic than ever before dropped in burning accents 
from histongue. It isto be lamented, that ina fit of disgust, he 
atierwards destroyed those poetic records of his passion and resent- 
ment, 

Ere three years had resolved their tripple circuit after Jessie left 
her father’s home, she was a changed woman. Her paramour had 
forsaken her. She was destitute in her splendid habitation. Her 


* The air is composed by RN. A. Smith of Edinburzh. The verses, 


foo, are indebted to his critical acumen, the manuscript son¢ having 
been twice the length of the printed one. The writer of this receiv- 
ed lis intelligence of the fact from Mr. Smith, who was 

terms with Tannahil!l, and often endeavoured to c! 

Ing spirit ofthe bard, 


the construction of the willthere was no doubt. By the codicil, 


| which was added two or three months after the execution of the 


| will, @ new disposition of the house and furniture was made; the 
| testator wishing that after the death of bis wife, the personal proper- 
| ty should pass, so far as it legally could, with the real property, in- 

stead of going absolutely to Richard Thomas Dawson, The articles 

of furniture were not so particularly described in the codicil as in 
‘the will. By the former, the testator merely disposed of the house 
| and furniture, “with al! appurtenances thereunto belonging.” Af- 
_ ter going through the arguments of the counsel, his i decided, 

in confirmation of the judgment of the Master of the Rolls, that the 
word furniture included all the linen, plate, and pictures, in the 
house. His Lordship observed, that he should suspend the decision 
respecting the medal, watches, and jewels, until he had perused the 
Master’s report. In the absence of special circumstances, he should 
be of opinion that the words of the codicil were not suflicient to con- 
vey articles of this description. 


PREROGATIVE COURT.—Barwick vy. Mullings. 

The deceased in this suite was Mr. Joseph Mullings, of Coburgh- 
place, Kent-road, who died November 16, 1827, aged 67, possessed 
of personal property in houses worth £10,700. He left a widow 
(of a second marriage,) but no child. ‘There was a sister and four 





an instrument which purported to be a memerandum of a will, but 
was termed at the conclusion ‘‘ my will;” it appointed executors, 
and bore his signature. In 1826 the envelope of this instrument, 
which had been deposited in the custody of one of the executors, 
was broken by the deceased’sorder, with a view of its being altered. 
Sundry new dispositions were accordingly made therein, and a 
draught of a new will was drawn up by an attorney named Colling- 
wood, But the length and intricacy ot this instrument embarrassed 
the deceased, who had been originally a butcher, and was rather il- 
literate ; he repeatedly endeavoured to read it through, and with the 
— of the executor devoted upon one occasion, two hours to the 
task, without completely effecting his object: incessantly complain- 
ing of the number ot the ‘‘aforesaids,” and of its ‘gallows length,” 
—a phrase much dwelt upon in the argument. Six or seven months 
elapsed prior to his death, yet at that period he had not execujed 
his instrument, Under these circumstances, the case came before 
the Court, Three parties appeared in the suit. Mr. Wm. Barwick, 
a nephew and executor under the will of 1820; Phebe Barwick, a 
niece and executrix named in the unexecuted will, each of whom 
supported the respective instruments, and lastly the widow, Hannah 
Mullings, (with whom the deceased had lived on ill-terms,) who op- 
posed both papers, and sought an intestacy. 

Sir Joun Nicnor: was of an opinion that the first paper, though 
termed a memorandum, was in other respects a perfect paper, and 
only so far deliberative as to let in evidence respecting a further tes- 
tamentary disposition ; that the evidence showed that the deceased 
regarded it as his will, and that the defective, unapproved character 
of the other paper, which had not beenfully read, prevented itsbeing 
recognized by the court as revoratory of the fermer.- Intestacy was 
entirely out of the question. He therefore pronounced for the pa- 


per dated April, 1820, as the instrument which contained the will 
of the deceased. 








Summary. 


The largest of all known medals is supposed to be that which the 
States of Upper Austria presented in the year 1716, on the occasion 
of the birth of the Imperial Prince Leopold, which weighed sixteen 
warks, or eight pounds of fine gold. Previously, the medal which 
| King Christian V. of Denmark caused to be struck, in commemora- 








mate , tion of the naval vietory gained over the Swedes in the year 1677, | 
passed for the largest medal extant. 
Hiumbotat calculates that one acre of ground planted with the ba: ' 


nephews, also entitledto distribution. In April, 1826, he executed | 


nally, ‘ see a rogue handled in better style? and yet he seemed not 
|to feel it.” ‘ Custom is everything, my dear,” was the answer, “ If 


| you were a merrint man like him, you would be trained to it. He 
| was only hen-pecked. 


| 
Glass Teeth.—The proprietors of a Belgian Journal have offered a 
reward of 100 florins to any person who,will make known a com- 
position used in Austria, or an equivalent one, one against decayed 
teeth. ‘This composilion, when in a vial, resembles glass in fusion, 


but when poured into the cavities of the teeth, assumes the hardness 
and permanency of glass. 


Orientalism,—The suecess of he Turkish campaign has made the 
national habits popular in Paris. The hotels of the chief leaders of 
fashion are furnished with Ottomans. All the pretty women who 
have thick legs, are beginning to think trowsers the most becoming. 
| dress inthe world. The beaux garenons who have bitherto made 
their faces from the cheek-bone downwards, the bearers of every 
syle of arene hair-dressing, from the Russ whisker to the Ger- 
man moustache, and from that to the delicate but expressive Impe- 
riale, now concentrate their vigour round the chin, and the beard : a 
la Sultane is so universal, that the price of hair has risen formidably. 
Many of the Haute Noblesse have commenced their family arran 
ments on the model of Islaham, and several Harems are already fill- 
ed. Religion is a matter of more tardy change; but those who are 
unembarrassed by prejudices on the subject, and the certainly con- 
stitute nine-tenths of the philosophers, savans, and distingues in both 
| ravk and foriune, of the metropolis of taste, have so long been prac- 
tical Mahometans, thet no kind of doubt can be entertained of their 
| ar publicly and enthusiastically a religion, which allowing a 
man to follow his pleasure here as much as he likes, assures him o! 
estates and arbours, sitken sofas, rose water, and houries by the hun- 
dred, whenever he grows tired of going to the opera, attending 


| levees at the Tuilleries, or swallowing the dust in the Champs Ely - 
| sees.—London Peper. 
| 





Serugles of Justice.—-In Alsace, a peasant lately brought a charge 
| against his neighbour, of having threatened to cut off his head on the 
| first opportunity. The Magistrate professed his disapprobation of 
the act, but declared that justice could not interfere with the party, 
, until the act had been committed. 
| Talma.—Pcrhaps we no where find “ the ruling passion strong ia 
| death,” so strikingly displayed asin France. There is an anecdote 
told in relation to Talma, which, (whether true or not) is very cha- 
racteristic of the manner in which the French, more than any other 
| people in the world, “ make up their mind” to die, and make their 
| pire ccaeeribt ie cb When Talma was about to set out for 
some provincial town, where he had engaged to perform for a cer- 
tain number of nights, he received an anonymous letter from a per- 
son who begged him to hasten his arrival as much as possible, for 
that he, the (writer of the article,) had maue up his mind to die im- 
mediately, his finances were exhausted, but was exceedingly anxious 
to see Talma once more—which, however, he would not be able to 
€o with any thing like comfort andsatisfaction, unless Talma arrived 
at the Town of ——, within two days—his financial arrangements 
standing as follows :—in hand five francs : 


tt. %. 

Board and lodging for two days . 2 10 
Admission to the Premieresloges. . . . . 2 O 

Poison . ‘ 0 10 

5 @ 


7 Md — 
Foreign Improrement.—frenchmen are generally said to invent 
and Englishmen toimprove. Buta Frenchman who dates from the 
Hotel Wagram, Rue de la Paix, has turned the tables on us. “ Hay 
| ing seen,”’ says his Addresse au Public, *‘ declarations in the Englisi: 
| papers, forbidding people to give credit to one’s wife, and protesting 
| against paying any debts that she may contract ; I hereby forbid any 
person or persons to give credit to myself, in as much asf am deter- 
termined to pay no debts whatever that I may be indaced to con- 
tract. Signed by me Jacques Buffon Volney Chouffeur.” The- 
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Frenchmau’s example is worthy of imitation. It would save an in- 
finity of book-keeping, and not a few bankruptcies. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
By the Arrival from Plymouth. 

'The Plymouth Herald says it is confidently reported, that the go- 
vernment of Great Britain, joined by that of France and Austria, } 
will inform: Russia that they will not remain silent spectators, and 
see Turkey become a conquered country. If Russia still persevere, | 
it is more than probable that a higher tone will be nsed, and perhaps 
the torch of war, lit in the East, may spread its flames throughout 
Europe. 

A late Captain in the British Navy. named Hanchett, had left Ply- 
mouth in the Hylton Jolliffe steam vessel tor the Mediterranean. {t) 
is said he is to have the command of the Turkish fleet. This officer 
while in the service, was always noted as a brave and enterprising 
sailor. 

Parliament resumed its sittings on the 28h of April. The Duke 
of Nortoik, Lords Clifford and Dormer, (Catholics) took their seats 
in the House of Lords as Peers of the Realm. Alter taking the 
oaths, these long excluded Peers sbook hands with the Lord Chan- 
cellor, but were nut introduced, as isthe usual custom with newly 
created Peers, Subsequently, they received the congratulations of 
many noble and distinguished Peers—among whom were the Dukes 
of Sussex, Leinster, Earls Grey, Fitzwillam, &e. They have thus 
resumed, if in their persons it can be called resumption, the heredi- 
tary seats of their illustrious ancestors, which no Catholic had been 
suffered to occupy for 148 years. This is the first overt operation of 
the Catholic Relief Bill. 


In the House of Commons on the 30h of April, Mr. Hume gave 
notice that on the 29th of May, he should move that the House re- 
solve itself into a committee, to take into consideration the act of 
the ¥th George IV. relating to the Corn Laws, and tu submit to its 
consideration the propriety of imposing a fixed insteed of a fluctua- 
ting duty. 

On the 30th of April, the Marquis of Lansdowne gave notice, on 
the part of the Marquis of Anglesea, that on the Monday following, 
he should bring forward his motion connected with his administration 
ia Ireland. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was expected to bring forward 
the Budget in a few days. 


The deputation from the Canada Land Company had a long in- 
terview with Sir George Murray on. the 2st of April, at the Colonial 
ofice. Some wisunderstanding prevails between the Compeny 
and the Government; the Company, as it is sated, having veea 
put into possession of several thousand acres of iand more than were 
intended to have been included in their purchase, and which the di- 
rectors appear unwilling to surrender. 


Kean bas experienced a paralytic shock, from which he can ne- 
verso far recover as to appear on the stage again. He was in Ire- 
Jand, at the Royal Hotei, Dublin. 

Trade continued depressed in the various manufacturing towns, 


An extensive forgery has been committed bya clerk in the Cus- 
tom House, London. 


Accounts from the Levant state, that considerable movements are 
making by the combined squadrons in the Mediterranean, and arma- 
tents are making in the Lonian Islands; the garrisons of those 
islands having been considerably augmented. 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope to the 25th of Feb stute 
that the shipments of wheat to England were trom 7000 to 8000 
quarters, and that the prices had risen trom #70 to $130 per load. 
‘Che settiers were consequently in high spirits. 

The tax on British spirits the last year amounted to four millions, 
on tea three miiliuns, and on candles balf a million, 


A letter from Havre says, ‘‘ We have just heard that there are | 
now loading in the Baltic 67 ships for Krenach ports, which will 
bring us betore the end of May about thirty million pounds . of 
srain,”” 

: It is believed that the British Ministry is about serionsly to engage 
in an attempt to procere the free navigation of the Rhine. A ship | 
is already on its way to Cologne. 

New Svots grapes, the first of the season in Edinburgh, were ex- | 
hibited on the 2ist of April, They were grown in the neighbour- 
hood of Haddington. 

A French paper, in giving an acconnt of the ladies fashions for 
April, says— The sleeves are of frightful breadth. When you, 
(ake the body pattern of the gown, cut just the same quaatity, and | 
it will be about enough to make the sjeeves.”’ 

















fresh were discovered by tbe firemen, a large canvass screen erected 
some years ago to preve.t the workmen from going into the other 
parts of the building was consumed and falling set fire to the floor. It 
was discovered that a door near the poets corner bad beed cpened 
apparently with picklock keys, and footsteps had been traced in a 
passage leading to the same part of the building, by the marks of hob 
uailsin the shoes. Mr. Peel has visited the spot to make inquiries. 
{t is said that if the alarm bad been given an hour laterthe roof of 


, the Abbey must have been consumed, and probably the greater part 


of the building. Subsequent formal investigations before the magis- 
trates at Queen square office, showed that from the intricacy of the 
different passages of the edifice particularly those about the building 


| connected with the poets corner, the persons who attempted to de- 


stroy the edifice must have been well acquainted with the interior as 
with the various ways and passages by which an escape could be ef- 
fected after the fire had been kindled. Two Italian modellers anda 
labourer had heen employed in thet part of the building where the 
fireoccurred, They were examined but nothing was elicited to 
criminate them. Another inquiry was to take place the next week. 


Mad. Malibran has made her appearance at King’s Theatre as Ro- 
siniin the Barber of Seville. The papers say that she fully sustained 
the reputation she has acquired by the splendid but correct style of 
her singing andthe naivete of her acting. 


London, April 29.—Corn Exchange 2 o’clock.—The supplies. of 
grain from our coast since Monday am been very moderate, and 
we have also to notice but a very small arrival of foreign. ‘This 
morning’s market was thinly attended by country buyers, aud there 
was also few town millers present. Scarcely any sales of Wheat 
were effected, except of the finest qualities of red, in which descrip- 
tion a tolerable business,was transacted, Monday’s quotation being 
generally obtained. Flour in limited demand, but without change. 


City, 2 o’clock.—Consols for account were heavy at 87 1-2 5-8. 


—p—- 
STATE AND PROSYECTS OF ENGLAND. 


From the last Quarterly Review. 


“ Such being the view which presents itself to us of the state and 
circumstances of the country, we see nothing which precludes us 
from retaining, for many years to come, the lead we now take 
among the powers of Europe, as an agricultural, manufacturing, and 
commercial people. But weare aisu persuaded that we shall not 


be able to do this without a constant struggle, which every succeed- it may lo 
ing year will render more trying and severe. It isa complete delu- dustry, and 
sion to imagine that the progress of improvement is indefinite, and | with every great and good qualific 


that, if a country has once got the start of its neignbours 
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There are others, not less distinguished for talents’ and sagacity 
than for station and influence, who in private confess that they com- 
pletcly coincide with us in the views we have taken, but doubt the 
expediency of presenting them to the public, lest they should de- 
[press ourselves or prove encouraging to our enemies. One of the 
| singularities of the time is dn unwillingness to tell the teuth, even 
/when there is no ground for suppressing or perverting it. To 
those, therefore, who think that our condition should be concealed 
or disguised, we give this answer, that they may rest assured (liat 
our weak points are always pertectly known to our enemies, whe- 
ther we ourselves be aware that they are so or not; and we may al. 
so add, that those enemies are a great deal move likely to be embol.- 
dened if our defects are overlooked or neglected, than if they are 
compelled to recognise, in our words and deeds, a vigorous reso!u- 
tion to examine and repair them. With respect to the effect which 
such an exposition may have upon ourselves, we fimly believe, that 
a general desire to learn the exact state of the national affairs would 
be the surest presage of their re-establishment. A scornful reluc- 
tance to set about mastering the state of facts—a presumptuous con- 
fidence in men’s own security—an¢ a disposition to deride and reject 
every admonition at all at variance with their desires and expecta- 
tions, have hitherto been considered and handed down as among 
the most signal forerunners of a national downfall. 

To guard against such a calamity—to promote, as far asin us lies 
the neglected virtues of simplicity, frugality, modesty, and modera- 
tion; and to induce those to whose view these nages may be submit- 

ted, to inquire, reflect, and form their own judgment on the topics 
to which they relate, is our sole purpose. We make no allusion 
here to passing events,—however important in themselves,—simply 
because these were not, nor could have been, in our thoughts, when 
we began the writing which we must now conclude. Inthem. no 
question, most of our readers will recognise additional cause for 
grave reflection as to the general condition and prospects of the 
British empire. We shall speak of these things hereafter, as calmly 
and as honestly as we have now done of others. We vield to none 
of our fellow-subjects in attachment to the monarch and the monar- 
chy—or in reverence for that church whose main strength has ever 
lain in the purity of her doctrines, the devotion and zeal of her min- 
isters, and the hearty adherence of the immense majority of those 
classes among whom much either of intelligent belief, or sincere af- 
fection of any kind, survives. We yield to none in love to our 
/common country, or in desire to perpetuate its just renown. That 
ng be pointed out as the abode of tranquillity, freedom, in- 

rural enjoyment—that its Inhabitants may be adorned 
ation, and made the chosen in- 








, it must| struments for the support and diffusion of truth, justice, and reli- 


be its own fault if it is ever overtaken by them. Both reason and | gion, is our fervent and unceasing supplication. Distinctions sucl 
history indicate that there is a point at which improvement must! as these will add Justre to our days of 


cease; and that, though this point is in every particular instance un-| 


certain, yet that improvement becomes slower as it advances, and 
every practicable amelioration must be adopted in order to prolong 
itscontinuance. This is now the case with England. Symptoms 
now and then appear, which look as if all were wearing out, and 
the present order of things were verging to one of those great 
changes to which all sublunary affairs are subject. But the power of 
renovation which our constitution possesses, forbids us to entertain 
so dark an apprebension.: If we are to keep our place, however, it 
is indispensably necessary that every incumbrance should be remo- 
ved which clogs the activity and energy of individuals or the go- 
vernment. Every part of the machine of society must be adapied 
to the increased exertion it iscalied on to make. I! this be so, eve- 
ry branch of our public and private economy ;—the administration 
of the affairs of parishes and counties;—the state of charities, cor- 
porations, public schools, colleges, the law, the church, and the 
whole managemeat of our foreign dependencies, must successively 
submit toexamination and amendment. Wealiliy as the country is, 
andattached to ancient institntions as it has always wisely been, it 


can no longer support the burden of places or proceedings which 


can be simplified or dispensed with. [tis utterly impossibie that 
every thing established by our ancestors should remain untouched 
for ever either in form or substance; and what Marmontel said of 
the Cardinal de Brienne, who was then at the head of affairs in 
France, ‘ que ce vieil enfant etoit etranger a son siecle,’ applies to 
many excellent individuals among us, A civil revolution has taken 
place far more extensive than any which was ever brought about by 
conquerors or negotiators, and which promises to be far more per- 
manent. The feudal system, from which so many of the laws and 
customs of every part of Europe are deduced, is everywhere un- 
dermined or overturned, and those vestiges of it which remain are 
only calculated to obstruct the changes which the current of events 
isforeing forward. While no branch of our institutions onght to be 


\ glory, and the preservation 
of them is the surest means we can adopt to arrest or avert the hour 
of our decline. 

MARRIED, in Granville County North Carolina on the 2d inst. 
by the Rev. Mr. Graham, Mr. George S. Melutosh of Savannali 
Georgia to Miss Euphemia Alston daugliter of James Hamilton, Esq 
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| The ship United States has arrived from Plymouth with Lon 
| don papers to the 39th of April. They contain no political in- 
telligence that can be relied on of sufficient moment to call for 
,any comment. We have presented in another column a sum- 
;mary of all the items worthy of record. 











THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


In our notice of the contents of the last Quarterly in the prece 
ding number of the Albion, we pointed out what we deemed to be 
the fallacy of one of its articles; we allude to that on the State and 
Prospects of England, wher ein it is assumed that the British Em- 
pire bas seen its zenith, and is now onits decline. We should not 
, have reverted to the subject had we nut seen that certain journal: 





ie A . . ‘ 
in this country have been misled by that article, and induced to 


| adopt its reasonings with a sufficiently liberal quantity of exaggera 
lage 


tion. We have copied, in th e impression of to-day, the objectiona- 


; | touched which can be safely let alone, there vet exists an impera-| ble passazes in the Review ‘ . ’ ieicas 
Portugal.—It is stated in a London paper of the 29th April, that y ‘ y —— iew, and shall procecd to make a few re 


the Marquis of Barbacena has received peremplory orders to retura | 


to Brazil with the young Queen of Portugal. ‘The Queen was to tered, and the inconceivalle difliculty of altering them, which ) 


the number and importance of the things which require to be al- 


|tive necessity for subjecting many of them to alteration ;’ and it is | marks thereon. 


It is in the first instance proper to state, thet the Quarterly is anti 


-~ wgag® ’ 7 ; , . | . . ° . . 5 ! } 5 i i493 ‘c H ; 
eave Laleham on the 27th, for London, to receive a silver sceptre,| myst. for some time to come, render the duties of statesmen in this Catholic in its politics, and that the writer of the article spoken o! 


with a copy of the Constutional Charter, from the Portuguese in the | 


British eapital. Count Palmeila has leit England for France, where | 
he will live as a private individual. Lord Strangford is supposed to | 
be om his way home. 


A London paper of the 23d of April contains the following ex- 


country, if they are adepuately performed, peculiarly severe and 





| unremitting. 





| adopts the same creed. ‘This slips out towards the close of our ex- 


| tract, and leads to the suspicion that the article—which w ri 
We entertain no desire to step beyond our propersphere, or to erect |} : nae i: deny ert ade sge 


: : : , while the Catholic Bi re Parlieme intende 
ourselves into judges of those who are placed in authority over us; | the Catholic Bill was before Parliement~was intended to 


| but we are mistaken if several affairs be not now assuming an as-| alarm the people of England by attempting to lessen their confi 


¢ractfrom Lisbon, dated 4th of April:—** We are assured that in an | pect, which will demand more laborious investigation, than has for dence in ‘hein rulers. Indeed, insinuations are thrown out against 
assembly of magistrates, held at Juchoz, who sat several hours in | many years past been bestowed upon them. ‘The ministers of this | the moral eourage and capacity of the King’s Ministers; and the 
deliberation, Don Miguel himself became the accuser of his sister, | country live in such continual hurry, and are so oppressed with 


whom he charged with conspiracy against his person, ard the sys- 
tem established by him. ‘The Magistrates are said to have been so 
weak as to decide that proceedings should be commenced against 
the Princess, and the Magistrate Calherios is charged to make a re- 
port thereon.” 


It is confidently stated that Lord Beresford is to proceed to Portu- 
gal as Ambassador Extraordinary from England, to endeavour to ef- 
fett an arrangement between the two brothers, Don Pedro and Don 
Miguel 

A general revision of public offices is going on in England confor- 
mably to the pledge of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ that it 
was infended to institute a particular inquiry into the. state of 
each and every public department.” Local commissions have 
been formed with instructions to instituie a rigid examination 
of the mode in which the business is transaeted, the. competen- 
cy of the persons employed, &c. with a view to areduction in 
their numbers, which it isexpected wil! he effected to a very con- 
siderable extent between this and the next Session of Parliament. 
‘{'welve Clerks it is said are to be dismissed from the Navy Office in 
Somerset House, who will retire upon a superanuated allowance 
proportioned to theirlength of service. 


Fire in Westminsler Abbey.—On the 27th of April the inhabitants 


of Westminster were thrown into consternation in consequence of | 


a fire having been discovered in that venerable pile Westmiuster 
Abbey. A flame was discovered through the windows at eleven o’- 
clock in the evening, The doors were immediately opened and in 
ihe north transept a part of the beautiful wood work was discovered 
(obe on fire. Apartyof the Life Guards were sent for, every pre- 
caution was taken to guard against the intrusion of robbers, and the 
dames were extinguished. There is no doubt that some incendiary 
has attempted to involve this magnificent structure in a similar fate 
4o that of the York Minster. A quantity of shavings apparently 


“? 





multiplicity of business, that much of it is either dispatched pveci-| clear sighted and constitutional sovereign now filing the Throne, 
| pitately, turned over to inferior officers, or remains undone alio-| the happiness of his peop le and with honour to his own illustrious 
| gether. ‘This is another of the matters which require to be looked | Hame is not even ment ioned in an article of filly pages treating on al! 
ito. When the wind is fair and the sea calm, the most indifferent! subjects of the most vital interest to the country ! Except, indeed, » 
| hands may be trusted: but, if the breakers sound, or a gale ap-| cool declaration that th niier 4 tovel to bis ti A: ‘ 
| proaches, the safety of the vessel as distinctly requires that aple sea- | err ; met» ae oe King; a fortunate 
| men should be sent aloft. as that a fearless pilot should have his sta- | declaration, certainly, or we migit have suspected the contrary .— 
tionat the helm. When the situation of a state becomes really cri-| This circumstance should be Lorne in mind; jor the late struggl: 
tical, when its affairs require te be effectually diseutangled—it is nei-| on the Catholic Bill caused some of the most powerful supporters 
ther to mere men of routine, nor to proficients in statistical caleula- | of the Crown to withdraw fr . ing il . 
ition, and the metaphysics of political economy, that the wise will) |. . yee Fem, ane nEpOS S Copeman Pe tt 
look. Such a service (should we ever demand it) can only be per-| The article was certainly written with the view of exciting the 
| formed by statesmen who are free from that affectation and conceit | people and intimidating the government. 
| which is one of the prevailing vices of the day; who are prepared| But let us examine the arguments adduced by the writer —He 
| to spend their health and strength in gaining a thoronzh knowledge | eens the disord E the sta f ; ; : 
ot our difficulties; and who possess sufficient courage to apply to | Aces & te eisorders of the state up to four great causes:—in- 
| them those plain and decisive remedies, of which all mankind can | Crease of pauperism, excess of population, the competition oi 
| comprehend the meaning and effect. foreign manufactures, and the national debt. ‘The first of these 
3 -? wo ea 8 penne sone y tated sho — — we shall overturn with bis own statements. He furnishes us with 
able difficulties must be encountere us at no gr istance; | , ‘ ee , 
and it is a sense of duty alone which hen ladeced us to avow the |" table of the eased nes up ebmnanrrend from 1743 to 1827, by which 
conviction which has been reluctantly forced upon us. Let the) ‘ appears that instead of increasing the assessments have been 
/ aristocracy of England—let all who have strong Influence in this|for many years actually decreasing! According to this table the 


land, bethink them well what they are about. Let them beware of| assessment was in 1817 £9,320,440, in 1827 £7,803.465. Te 
rash actioas—and of rash words. Let them look before they leap. yer 


ea ° . ~ 2) . — —_ 
We are well aware that many, for whose opinions we have great | ps — the four years from 1817 to 1520, inclusive, wa 
respect, deciare that they see no reason to entertain the smallest un- | £8,814,797; while the average of the four years from 1824 t. 


easiness ei(her about our state or our prospects. To these persons| 1827 was only £7,049,698. Yet the population and the foreig:. 
we reply, that,even if we err, excess of caution is an error not) competition has been constantly increasing. Pauperism then, o' 
likely to do us much harm; if we should prove to be right, it will 


afford us satisfaction to have used our best endeavours to enable all events the bine rales, vet decreasing. ; 
the country to surmount an apprebeuded pressure by preparing | The population is, we admit, increasing, and it oughi to do so 


for it. because the population of the surrounding nations is increasing, 
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ey oe 
which will enable them to bring greater armies into the field, and 
send more numerous fleets to sea. England surely should keep 
pace with her rivals in this respect, and, therefore, the recommen- 
dation of the reviewer to send all the surplus population out of the 
country is cruel, injudicious, and impolitic. Better to employ 
them in reelaiming the waste lands of England; better, far better, 
to grant the people of Ireland the political privileges they ask, 
(which the reviewer denies them,) and thus tranquilize them, and 
turn their minds to industry, peace, and comfort. Thank God 
this lias been at last done, and good effects will speedily foliow. 
It is not necessary to send the people out of England—there 1s 
room enough for them at home. Let them cultivate the waste 
lands, and they will soon raise food enougl: to feed the hun- 
gry. The manufacturer will take from the labourer bread, and 
give the latter in return raiment—thus relieving the two classes | 
effectually at the same time. This is far preferable to send- | 
ing the unfortunate victims to the Cape of Goodand Botany Bay. 


The foreign competition in mannfactures is over-rated. . That 
foreign nations lave improved, we know; but England has impro- 
ved also, in a degree sufficient, or nearly so, to keep her in the 
usual distance in advance. The same genius, capital, and enter- 
prize, which struck out new branches of industry, will enable her 
to discover others when these now in use shall have been success- 
fully imitated: by foreigners. Besides, as people become enlight- 
ened, and as luxury increases in the world, the demand for the 
best articles increases, and as England will always make the best, 
it follows that she will always retain her pre-eminence. If this 
were not the case why has England been able to dispose of the 
excessive products of her industry, enormously as they have been 
of late increased? Why has she gone on steadily and positively 
augmenting her exports for ten years past? Let the reviewer an- 
swer these questions. But we know he cannot, for they are unan- 
swerable, and, until they are answered, his premises and deduc- 
tions are worthless. But we beg pardon ; there is one branch 
of business certainly in danger—the art of reviewing—in which 
unless the Quarterly takes care, it will most assuredly fall to 
jeeward. 

The National Debt—that old bug-bear of the Radicals—remains 
io be disposed of. We ask one question—of what consequence 
is a man’s expenditure when he has a sufficient income to meet 
it? The National Debt, relatively, is no greater now than it 
was fifty years ago; or, in other words, the nation is as capable 
of payibg the interest of 800 millions now, as it was when the 
debt was only 100 millions. ‘Ihe debt has increased, but the 
ability of the conntry to pay its interest has increased in a cor- 
responding ratio. This fact is self-evident and incontrovertible. 
But the reviewer says we have had thirteen years of peace, and 
bave only paid off seventeen millions. Granted—but we have re- 
mitted from 15 to 20 millions of taxes yearly, and relieved the 
people that way. If England had continued to levy her war tax- 
es to the present time (which war taxes, be it remembered, the 
nation paid without difficulty), and applied the surplus to the re- 
duction of the debt, 25 per cent. of that debt would now be ex- 
tinguished. Any increase of income during the peace, has al- 
ways been met by a further remission of taxes. This fact the 
veviewer has keptentircly out of sight. . 

England, then, is not on the decline—her sun is not setting, but 
lazing in the full meridian of its glory; and although clouds may 
occasionally dim her lustre, yet they speedily pass away, and ex- 
hibit herto the world in renovated strength and grandeur, 








The dreadful disaster which occurred on Thursday at the Navy 
Yard, has produced a general gloom throughout the city. The loss 
ot human life is truly melancholy, and calls upou us for the ex- 
ercise of our warmest sympathies. ‘The humane and excellent 
commander on the station, Com. Chauncey, we are told, is deep- 
ly affected at the loss of so many of his brave men. In another 
column will be found all the particulars of importance. 





All the theatres in the city are now open, and the attractions at 
each very considerable. Miss Clara Fisher is at the Park; at 
the Chatham, Mr. Hunt and Miss Phillips; and at the Bowery, 
Mesdames Feron and Brichta, and M. Angrasani, with a very 
excellent stock company. The houses are quite as good as can 
be expected under such severe competition. Mr. Barnes and Mr. 
iTilson have both taken benefits this week. Mrs. Sharpe takes her 
benefit on Tuesday next, when wiii be presented the comedy of 
a “Bold Stroke for a Husband.”’ Miss Phillips’ benefit will take 
place on Monday at the American Opera House, when will be 
produced the “ Barber of Seville,” and “No Song no Supper;” 
on which occasion Mrs. Hunt, a lady of great talent as a musi- 
cian and vocalist, will make her first appearence on the Ameri- 
can boards. Mr. Hunt’s benefit will follow on Wednesday. The 
bigh personal respectability of those performers, and their decided 
professional talents, give them strong claims on public favour, and 
we trust they will not be disappointed. ‘Their debut at the Chat- 
ham on Monday last, in the “ Devil’s Bridge,” was exceedingly 
successful. 

At Niblo’s beautiful Gardens a second Festival with many ad- 
ditional amusements will take place on Monday. Ali the princi- 
pal vocalists sing, and much beautiful music will be performed. 
Many painters and eminent artists are husy in producing transpa- 
rencies, scenic illusions, and various novelties in the Gardens,— 
The place on Monday will, we are assured, be a little Fairy 
land, and who will not visit it? It at once improves the mind 
and gratifies the senses. 

Castle Garden is opened for the season under the direction of 
Mr. Marsh, now the lessee of that delightful retreat. On Tues- 
day a grand display of fire-works took place in honour of Ca- 


artist to. whom the. public is. so much indebted; his fire- works 
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far surpass any that have been heretofore exhibited in this city. 


—~p— 
DREADFUL CATASTROPHE. 
Blowing up of the steam-frigate Fulton, and awful destruction of lives. 

We have to perform this morning, the unpleasant office of an- 
nouncing to our readers the occurrence of a most deploreble and 
fatal event. The steam-frigate Fuiton, lying at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, is now a perfect wreck, being almost fitera!ly blown to 
atoms. 

We have taken much pains to procure a correct statement of the 
details connected with this melancholy affair, and we offer the fol- 
lowing as being as accurate as the confusion necessurily attendant 
upon such a tragic scene would permit. 

At about three o’clock Thursday afternon the noise of an explo- 
sion was heard atthe Navy Yard, not louder than that made by the 
discharge of an ordinary cannon. At the same moment, and even 
before it was heard, it is stated, that the three masts of the steam- 
frigate were seen to rise—the next instant all was gone. It appears 
that the old gunner of the vessel was discharged on Wednesday, his 
term of service having expired, and a new one appointed, who was 
sent down to the magazine to procure the quantity of powder nsual- 
ly required for firing the gun at sunset. He was desired by Lieut. 
Breckenridge to be cautious with the light, and to place it in the lo- 
cation invariably provided for it, on such occasions, viz. behind a 
ma gnifying glass in the partition, through which the rays of light are 
thrown. It is Tappa that he had been careless in this particular, 
and that having carried the candle into the magazine some of its 
sparks were communicated to the powder and the whole was explo- 
ded. The usual allowance of powder on board the ship wat 5 bris. 
On this occasion it was supposed there could not have been more 
than three and a half barrels. ‘The gunner, as might be readily sup- 
posed from his situation, is missing. No account, therefore can pos- 
sibly be expected from him, and we are left ‘~ infer the cause of the 
disaster from the circumsiances, as related. 

The Fulton was used asa receiving ship and had long rode at an- 
chor ata distance of about 20) yards from the shore. None of the 
vessels at the wharves were in (he least injured and even the slight 
bridge, by which the frigate is approached, escaped totally unharmed. 
The sentinel upon the latter received no wound whatever, and con- 
tinued to perform his duty after the accident, as unconcerned as 
though nothing had happened. The sentinel on board the ship was 
less fortunate and escaped witli a broken leg. 

The whole number of persons attached to the vessel was one hun- 
dred and forty-three—of these several were at tle time, on shore on 
duty. The'precise number on board is not ascertained though the 
nearest calculation fixes it about seventy. ‘The number of killed and 
wounded at the latest accounts was forty-three—as wili be seen by 
the skedule below. 

It happened fortunately that sixty-two men formerly attached to 
the frigate, were drafted on Tuesday, and had proceeded to Nor- 
folk to form part of the crew of the frigate Constellation, now on 
the eve of departure for a foreign station. The band, seventeen in 
number, were on shore. The officers on board are all accounted 
for. At the time of the explosion, they were dining in the ward- 
room. Mrs. Breckenridge, and a son of Lieut. Platt, were guests 
at the table. Lieut. Platt had returned only yesterday morning, 
having been absent one month, on leave. Com. Chauncy, with the 
Cominander of the frigate, Capt. Newton, left her only a few min- 
utes before the explosion—the former having been on board on a 
visit of inspection. 

The property destroyed was of considerable value. 

The magazine was situated in the bows of the vessel. This part 
of the ship, as may well be imagined, is completely demolished. 
The timbers throughout appear to be perfectly rotten. Many of the 
guns were thrown overboard, and some of them (of large dimen- 
sions) now hang as it were by ahair. The ship is sunk completely 
in the mud, and her bows are blown out down to the water's edge. 

The bodies of the dead and wounded were brought on shore as 
soon as circumstances would permit. The former, after being re- 
cognized, were put into coffins. ‘I'he latter were carried to the hos- 
pital of the Navy Yard and every attention paid to them. All the 
physicians of Brooklyn, and several from this city, proffered their 
services which proved very acceptable. 

The scene throughout was one of the mest distressing and awful 
that can be imagined. We will not pretend to portray them. The 
bodies of the dead were presented in conditions horribly lacerated 
and in every variety of mutilation—bowels protruding, limbs 
wrenched off, brains scattered to the four winds of heaven—the re- 
collection is too sickening to be recited. 

When the explosion was first heard in the ward-room, where the 
officers were dining, Lieut. Mull, who was sitting next to the son of 
Lieut. Platt, a lad about nine years of age, with great presence ot 
mind, caught hold of him and placed him in one of the port holes, 
by which means he escaped uninjured. 

The escape of Midshipman Eckford was truly miraculous. When 
Com. Chauncy, (who was one of the first to reach the vessel) got on 
board, the first object he saw was young Eckford hanging by one of 
his legs between the gun deck, whither he had been forced by the 
explosion. A jack screw was immediately procured, by means of 
which the deck was raised and he was extricated from his perilous 
situation. 

_Itis nota little remarkable that a Midshipman who was, at the 
time of the accident, asleep on board of the frigate United States, 
within two hundred yards of the frigate, was not all disturbed by 
the report of the explosion, and was not aware of the occurrence 
until he was told of it after he awoke. 

The vessel remains as complete a wreck as was probably ever be- 
held. Her whole frame is almost shrivered to splinters, and each of 
her tall masts ‘‘ seems withered to a shrub.” 

The tide being at the ebb, immense quantities of the fragments of 
the ship floated down ia frout of the city, and hundreds of small 
boats were seen busily engaged in securing them. 

The interest and anxiety excited throughout fhe city last evening 
by the tidings of this melancholy event, were universal and of a des- 
cription not ordinarily aroused, 

There can be no doubt but that there are many bodies beneath the 
ruins within the liold of the frigate. The vessel istotally irreparable. 

Names of officers killed—Lieut. Brackenridge. Officers wounded 
—Lieuts. Platt, & Mull, slightly ; Sailing Master Clough, severely ; 
Midshipmen Johnson, M‘Dougal, Welsh, Eckford. Mrs. Brecken- 
ridge (lady of the Lieutenant) and son of Lieut. Platt, dining on 
board, slightly. ‘Total killed 25; total wounded 21; females kil- 

ed 3; general total 49. Of these, 23 were buried in one grave yes- 
terday with military honours. Six persons remain unaccounted for. 
—New York Gazette. 

Further athe ger pe the foregoing was prepared, we have 
had a call from an officer who left the hulk since teno’clock. The 
tide had come in, so that she was filled with water. 

We are pained to learn, that Mrs. Breckenridge is not slightly but 
very severely wounded ; and the injury of Lieut. Platt, is so serious, 
that but a faint hope is indulged of his recovery. 

What is a very remarkable circumstance, although several of the 
persons at dinnerin the ward room, escaped, with’ their lives and 





tholic Emancipation. The discharge was particularly brilliant 
and spirited, and confer much credit on Mr. Patrick, the skilful 
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yond description. Indeed to attempt.a descriptio&ic suchnelee- 
tacle, at the very moment when our feelings are harrowed 7 oa 
painful degree by the shocking reality, seem$ too revolting to be un 

dertaken. We might speak of the wounded living, and the mangted 
dead, and of the tragments of bodies blown to pieces, mingled 
among the brokenrelics of the ship—but such particulars may better 
be left to the reader’s imagination, 

Whan we left the Navy Yard at il o'clock, only firemen were 
unaccounted for. These have doubtless perished, either by drown- 
ing, or by being crushed among the timber. 

‘rhe interment of the bodies of the seamen, &c. was to take place 
at half past one o’clock this day—that of Lieut. Breckenridge at six 
o'clock this afternoon. 

The room in which the officers were dining was situated about 
midship. The whole company atthe table were forced by the con- 








cussion, against the transom, with such violence as to break their 
‘limbs, and otherwise cut and bruise them in a shocking manner.— 
‘Com. Advertiser, 


—»j—- 
MILITARY EXECUTION. 
From the Quebec Oficial Gazcite May, 23. 

This morning, at half past 4 o’clock, the troops in garrison pro- 
ceeded from their respective barracks to the Citadel, in pursuance 
of the General Order, commanding the execution of the prisoner 
Moore, 66tu Regt. under sentence of death for desertion, and for a 
violent atiack on the life of Serjt. Surby, of the same regiment, 
while in the execution of his duty. The public ure in possession of 
the facts of this case. 

The troops were formed under the orders of Lieut. Col. Cock- 
burn, R. A. Commandant of the Garrison, in the ravelin near the 
eastern Barrier, making two sides of asquare. When the arrange- 
ments were completed, the prisoner was brought out from the Cape 
Guard, with an escort preceded by the band of the 65th Regt. play* 
ing in slow and solemn time the dead march. Nextcame the coffin 
borne by six men; the prisoner followed, attended and supporte } 
by the Rev. Mr. McMahon, the Roman Catholic Clergyman, whose 
attentions to the unfortunate man were most humane and unreinit- 
ting, and surrounded by the escort. ‘The prisoneradvanced wiih on 
apparently firm step to the place of execution, passing in front of the 
whole line, and through the firing party to his coffin, on which hy 
knelt while the proeeedings of the Court Martial, the sentence, the 
approval, and the order for his execution were reac aloud by Town 
Major Frosi. When these were concluded; the Reverend Clergy- 
man and the prisoner were engaged a short time in carnest prayer ; 
and on the former slowly retiring, tbe fatal signal was given to the 
retiring party, drawn up at about six paces. His death was instan- 
taneous, not a motion being perceived. The whole garrison then 
filed past the corpse in ordinary time, and immediately returned 
without music playing to their barracks. 

The men appointed to the firing party were drawn by lot, from 

his own regiment, three from each company, in ali eighteen. Two 
were reserved, and of the other sixteen, one musket only was un- 
loaded. The pieces were charged by the non-commissioned offi- 
cers, who informed the men that one piece was unloaded, with the 
humane intention of leading each man to Selieve he had a chance 
of avoiding the necessary but disagreeable duty imposed upon him. 
It is supposed, owing to this arangement, that almost every shot took 
effect. 
It is most satisfactory to learn that the prisoner, having no hopes 
of a remission of the sentence, on account of the evormity of his 
offence, became speedily resigned to his fate. He fully acknow- 
ledged the justice of the sentence, and it marks a good trait in his 
character, that he earnestly desired to see Sergeant Surby, and in 
an affecting interview exchanged Christian forgiveness with him, 
remarking that he might have given much stronger evidence against 
him than he actually did on the Court Martial. 

By permission of the Commander of the Forces, the body of 
Moore, who had always expressed great anxiety on the subjeet, was 
given up to the disposal of his friends, 

The prisoner M‘Cormick, servant to Mr. Gibson, 66th Regt., who 
in addition to his desertion most ungratefully robbed his master, wes 
present during the awful scene. His sentence, transporiation for 
lite as a felon, was also read to him. 

At 9 o'clock A. M. the troops in garrison attended divine service 
in the Cathedral, when at the conclusion of the sermon the attention 
of all was rivetted by the eloquent and impressive notice taken by 
the Rev. Chaplain, Dr. Mills, of the awful occurrence of the morn- 
ing. Weare told by an eye witness that the impression was sensi- 
bly to be traced in the countenances of the men returning from 
Church. .A sombre and religious air had banished the slightest ap- 
perance of levity. 

The solemn effect of this necessary example must have been cor 
siderably heightened by the aptness of the spot chosen for the exe- 
cution, the stitIness and beauty of the morning, the early hour, and 
the complete abstraction of the mind from any thing which could 
divert its aitention, or diminish the powerful lesson impressed on the 
military spectators. The scene has been described to us as beyond 
any thing awful and subduing. The effect of the Dead March, 
played as the Band advanced from the Cape Guard, and for a con- 
siderable period heard, but unseen, by the troops, until the proces- 
sion doubled the angle of the Bastion, may be well imagined. The 
solemn expectation of the assembled troops—the measured pace of 
the prisoner approaching at a distance—his last death march along 
the whole line—the cessation of the mournful dirge—the kneeling 
on the coffn--the reading of the sentence—the !ast.prayer—the 
volley—and the disfigured corpse—as they successively rivetted the 
attention, must have produced the most soul-stirring effect on all who 
witaessed this Military Execution. 


—>— 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Cornelius P. Van Ness, of the State of Vermont, to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States in 
Spain, in the place of Alexander H. Everett, recalled. 

“William Pitt Preble, of the State of Maine, tobe Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to the 
Netherlands. 

Washington Irving, of the State of New York, to be Secretary of 
the Legation of the United States to Great Britain. 

Charles Carroll Harper, of the State of Maryland, to be Secretary 
of Legation of the United States to France. eis 
Removals and Appointments.—Mr. John Campbell, of Virginia, to 
be treasurer of the United States, vice Wiliam Clark removed. 

Mr. T. H. Smith, of New York, to be Registrar, vice Charles 
Nourse, removed-— Washington Telegragh June 2. 





Messrs. Harpers’ publication for this week is, “ The Last of the 
Plantagenets,”’ a historical romance gf deep interest, illustrating the 
manners, politics, &c. of the 15th asd 16th centuries. — 

The following work is just pubWshed, and has received general 
approbation trom various presses [4 this city; to which we add our 
own :—“ The Ladies’ Lezicon, end parlour companion, containing 
nearly every word in the Engtish language, and exhibiting the plu- 
rals of nouns and the participles of verbs ; being also particularly 
adapted to the use of Academies and Schools. By William Grim- 
shaw, Author of a History of the United States, England, &c.&c. 





some of them uninjured, nota vestige of the table, chairs, or any of 
the furniture in the room remain. Sery thing was blown to atoms. 
be scene, even this morning, at the Navy Yard, is distressing be- 


Philadelphia: Published by John Grigg, No. 9, N. Fourth-st Ste- 
roetyped by J. Howe. 1829. 











POBIRY. 

AMIR KHAN, AND OTHER POEMS, 

Amir Khan, and-other Poems, the remains of Lucretia Maria David- 
son, who died al Platisburgh, N. Y., August 27, 1825, aged 16 
years and 11 months. With a Biographical Sketch by Samuel 
fF. B. Morse, A.M. New York. .& C. & H. Carvill, 108 
Broadway. 1829. 

{We redeem our promise by making a few extracts from the 
poems of this extraordinary child. The public certainly feel much 
indebted to Mr. Morse for rescuing them from obscurity, and, 
perhaps, total oblivion. } 

TO SCIENCE. 


| WRITTEN 1N HER THIRTEENTH YEAR. | 


Let others in false Pleasure’s court be found. 
But may I ne’er be whirled the giddy round : 
Let me ascend with Genius’ rapid flight, 

Till the fair hill of Science meets my sighit. 


Blest with a pilot who my feet will guide, 
Direct my way, whene’er I step aside ; 
May one bright ray of Science on me shine, 
And be the gift of learning ever mine. 


AUCTION EXTRAORDINARY. 


[WRITTEN IN HER SIXTEENTH YEAR. ] 


{ dreamed a dream im the midst of my slumbers, 
And as fast as { dreamed it, it came into numbers ; 
My thoughts ran along in such beautiful metre, 
I’m sure § ne’er saw any poetry sweeter; 
it seemed that a law had been recently made 
‘That a tax on old bachelors’ pates should be laid : 
And in order to make them all willing to marry, 
The tax was as large asa man could well carry. 
The batchelors grumbled, and said ’twas no use; 
“Twas horrid injustice, and horrid abuse, 
And declared that to save their own heart's blood from spilling, 
Uf such a vile tax they would not pay a shilling. 
Bat the rulers determined them still to pursue, 
So they set all the old batchelors up at vendue. 
A crier was sent through the town to and fro, 
To rattle his bell, and his trampet to blow, 
And to call ont to all he might meet in his way, 
Ho! forty old bachelors sold here to-day ; 
And presently all the old maids in the town, 
Each in her very best. bonnet and gown, 
From thirty to sixty, fair, plain, red, and pale, 
Of every description, all flockedto the sale. 
‘The auctioneer then in his labour began, 
And called out aloud, as he held up a man, 
‘“‘ How much fora bachelor? who wants to buy 1” 
in a twink.” every maiden responded, “ I,—I.” 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
(WRITTEN IN HER THIRTEENTH YEAR. ] 
The Shepherd feeds his fleecy flock with care, 
And mourns to find one little lamb has strayed ; 
He, unfatigued, roams through the midnight air, 
O’er hills, o’errocks, and through the mossy glade. 


But when that lamb is found, what joy is seen 
Depicted on the careful shepherd’s face, 

When, sporting o’er the smooth and level green, 
He sees his fav’rite charge is in its place. 

Thus the great Shepherd of his flock doth mourn, 
When from his fold a wayward lamb has strayed, 

And thus with mercy he receives him home, 
When the poor soul his Lord has disobeyed. 


There is great joy among the saints in heaven, 
When one repentent soul has found its God, 
For Christ, his Shepherd, hath his ransom given, 

And sealed it with his own redeeming blood ! 


TO THE MEMORY OF HENRY KIRK WHITE. 
—~ [WRITTEN IN HER THIRTEENTH es) 

Tn yon lone valley where the cypress spreads 
Its gloomy, dark, impenetrable shades, 
The mourning Nine, o’er Whites untimely grave 
Murmur their sighs, like Neptune’s troubled wave 
‘There sits Consumption, sickly, pale, and thin, 
joy evincing by a ghastly grin ; 














Her j 
There his deserted garlands with’ring lie, 
Like him they droop, like him untimely die. 





{The following is a specimen of her prose writing. 
7 COLUM BUS. a 
[ Written in her sixteenth year.} 

What must have been the feelings of Christopher Columbus, 
when, for the first time, he knelt and clasped his hands, in gratitude, 
upon the shores of his newly-discovered world! Year after year 
has rolled away; war, famine, and fire have alternately swept the 
face of that country; the hand of tyranny hath oppressed it; the 
footstep of the slave hath wearily trodden it; the blood of the 
slaughtered hath dyed it; the tears of the wretched have bedewed 
it; still, even at this remote period, ev feeling bosom will delight 
to dwell upon this brilliant era in the life of the persevering adven- 
turer. At that moment, his name was stamped upon the records of 
history forever; at that moment, doubt, fear, and anxiety fled, for 
his foot had pressed upon the threshold of the promised land. 

__ The bosom of Columbus hath long since ceased to beat—its hopes, 
its fears, its projects, sleep, with him, the long and dreamless slum- 
ber of the grave ; but while there remains one generous pulsation 
in the human breast, his name and his memory will be held sacred. 
‘Vhen the cold dews of ancertainty stood upon his brow; when 
he beheld nothing but the wide heavens above, the boundless waters 
beneath and around him; himself and his companions tn that little 
bark, the only beings upon the endless world of sky and ocean; 
when he looked back and thought upon his native land; when he 
booked forward, and in vain traversed the liquid desert, for some 
spot upon which to fix the aching eye of anxiety; oh! say, amidst 
afl these dangers, these uncertainties, whence came that high, an- 
bending hope, which still seared onward to the. world before him ? 
whence that undying patience, that more than mortal courage, 
which forbade his cheek to Wanch amid the storm, or his heart to 
recoil in the dark and silent hour of midnight? It was from God— 
it was of God—his Spirit oversyadowed the adventurer! By day, 
an unseen cloud directed him—by night, a brilliant, but invisible 
columa moved before him, gleaming athwart the boundless waste of 
waters. The winds watched over him, and the waves apheld him, 
for God was with him—the whirlwind passed over his little bark, | 
und left it still riding onward, in safety, towards its unknown har. | 
bour—for the eye of bim who piercesthe deep was fixed upon it. 








* “ That in a twink she won me to herlove.”— Shakspeare 


—<>—_ 
_ THE AGE. 
| The Age newspaper is quite insame at the success of the Catholic 


| eT iy me ar 
The Albion. . 


Bill. Tt actually put its columns into mourning wher the bill pas- 
sed. ‘The Duke of Wellington and Mr.. Peel are denounced, and 
an attemptis made to mduce the people of England to believe that 
the King is under the dominion of the Great Duke. Take the fol- 
lowing specimen of its ludicrous nonsense. } 


ORIGINAL DRAFT OF THE KING’S SPEECH. 

The following is a copy of the Dake’s draft of the King’s Speech, 
as drawn up by himself. It will be at once perceived how exactly it 
corroborates the view of his ultimate intentions, which appeared in 
the Age of last Sunday. Policy, we suppose, led the Duke to 
change the form of it. However, it is desirable, at this important 
crisis, that the public should see the original. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,— 

His Grace and his Majesty greet you. _ 

His Grace the Hlustrious Duke assures his Majesty that he con- 
tinues to receive from all the Powers of Europe, Asia, Africa, aud 
' America, the most friendly communications. Liis Majesty has been 














name of the greatest Captain of the age, the Grand Overseer of the 
United Kingdom. 

His Majesty bas on several occasions received a nod from his 
Great Duke when expressing a hope for the speedy, termination of 
the war between Russia and Turkey; from which nod his Majesty 
augurs favourably. 

His Grace has read the speech of the King of France, and has 
nothing to say thereon. 

His Majesty’s Great Duke having turned his attention principally 
to domestic affairs, has resolved upon introducing a new system of 
tactics and government into this happy kingdom; and his Majesty 
has it in command from his Grace short!y to develop the most pro- 
minent particulars. 

The Great Duke insists upon Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment fobearing to quote Latin or Greek in their speeches, since such 
conduct produces the greatest confusion to his Grace’s mind; and 
aeep to the genious of our Constitution in the Church and 

tate. 

His Matesty has farther orders from his Great Duke, to state that 
his Grace will not allow any untoward animadyersions upon ad. 
jectives, substantives, or adverbs, which may be contained in his! 
Majesty’s Spcech; and tbat bis Grace will not answer such questions ; 
as may be put to him by inquisitive Members. 

His Majesty, by the advice of his Great Duke, the better to en. 
force the above regulations, proclaims mortial law in both Houses ; 
and gives notice of the Great Duke’s special intention of fixing his 
imperturbable countenance upon Lords King, Eldon, Kenyon; 
Messrs. A. Dawson, O’Cave, J. Hume. and M. Wood—Brougham 
has been bought off. 

Gentlemen of the Honse of Commons. 

His Majesty is desired to announce the great proficiency made by 
the mighty Arthur, duringthe recess, in English grammar, arithmetic, 
and political economy. 

The Great Duke, enamoured of economy, and with a view toa 
reduction inthe puplic expenditure worthy of his great mind, has 
ordered that henceforward there be only one drummer to every two 
companies in the Militia Regiments in Ireland. 

The Great Duke has ordered the estimates for the rebuilding of 
Apsley House to be laid before you. He relies upon the liberality 
of his faithful Commons, and proposes to issue cards of views to such 
Members as evince a magnanimous disdain of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. 

My Lords and Gentlemen. 

[lis Majesty has it in command from his Great Duke, the mighty 
Arthur, to state that the Great Duke intendsto bring forward the 
Catholic Question without delay ; and that he will carry it through 
both your Houses in spite of all opposition. 

The Great Duke for reasons known only to himself, has recalled 
the Marquess of Anglesea from Ireland ; and he has ordered the 
Home Secretary (an inferior Officer of his Grace’s,) to deliver up 
his old garrison, and to point the guns of Emancipation against it 

His Grace has no opinion of his colleagues, or either of your 
Honourable Houses, other than the meanest ; and after this Session 
his Grace will disband the former and dissolve the latter. He will 
call no more Parliaments, but will take all upon himself—even the 
Protestant succession. 

His Majesty has created his Grace a Prince of the Blood Royal, 
and Lieuteuant-General Defender of the Faith ; and therefore Eng- 
land will continue to be the envy of surrounding nations, and the ad- 
miration of the world. 


—»—— 
POLICE.—GUILDHALL. 


Married or not Married.—Mrs. Mary Spencer apeared before Sir 
Peter Laurie, yesterday, upon summons to answer the complaint of 
Mr. John Philpot. 

“ Please your Worship,” said Mr John Philpot, “ what I wants to 
know is this—I wants to know the just cause of Mrs. Spencer detain- 
ing my wife away from me?” And then, in answer to questions put 
to hine-feom the ench, he said, “I married her at St. Luke’s Church, 
at half past ten o’clock in the morning, last Monday week, after 
having coarted her eight months, andafter we had been asked in 
church three times. I’m a Bridgnorth chap, a shoemaker by trade, 
and twenty-four years old come Midsummer. My wife, she was 
nineteen last Saturday; butnone of her friends were present at 
the marriage, nor mine neither, only a man of the name of James 
Barns, gave her away to me, newly and truly, all proper ; and I 
waats to know the just cause why Mrs. Spencer detains her away 
from me.” ; wd 
Mrs. Spencer, in reply, said, “ Please, your Worship, the girl is 
my daughter, and I did not know any thing of the marriage, or of 
the concern, until after it was all over.” 
« Well. bat now it is all over, what is the use of keeping her away 
trom him?” demanded Sir Peter Laurie. : é 
Mrs. Spencer entered into a long explanation, showing that, in the 
first place, she did not much approve of John Philpot’s character ; 
secondly, that he had courted her daughter clandestinely, and had 
been aided and assisted therein by “ some Irish bad people ;” third- 
ly, that he had married’her only out of spite to her (the mother), be- | 
cause, when he was a lodger of their’s, she had told him of some of | 
bis tricks; fourthly, that he had no place to take her to, except a 
ready-furnished apartment; fifthly, that he had married her by a 
wrong name—Spencer, instead of Cane—she being the daughter of 
a former marriage; sizthly and lastly, that the gin herself repented 
of what she had done, and was unwilling to go back tohim. — 

“Then if this be the case, young man,” said Sir Peter Laurie to 
John Phiipot, « I think you had better cool upon it.” 


persuaded by his Great Duke to aseribe this to the terror of the | 
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June 6, | 


with her as long as there’s a bit of life left in me; but I'll never mar. 


ry her again, Once marrying of one woman is enough of all con- 
science, I think !” 

** Then you shall never have her by my consent,” said the mother. 
And thereupon, the case was dismissed; and John Philpot departed 
Without having ascertained whether he was a married man or a ba- 
chelor. 

4 DVERTISEMENT.—Notice is hereby given to the public, that the tulls of 

Government Locks and Canals upen the river St. Lawrence, will be reduced 
at the opening of the navigation to the rates in force previously tothe year 1827 ; 
but Urat it wall be obligatory to take out the Tickets for the three locks inclusively , 
viz.: the Cascades, the Split Rock, und the Coteau du {.ae, and which Tickets, 
will be issued on application to the Deputy Commissary Goveral’s office at Mon- 
treal, countersigned by that officer. = 

The Locks will be open on Sunday as well as on week-days, so asto obviate the 
great inconvenience which this detention has hitherto oceasioued. 

The rates to be paid wall be required according to the following tariff, in force 
before their last increase in 1827, and which is re-published for geveral informa- 
tien :—Durham Boats 2/.; Batteaux ll. 5s.; Smatl Craft (Qs. Gd. 

The former arrangements relative to the breadth of beam, will continue to be in 
force ; and — through the Canals will be refused to all boats exceeding 
twelve feet six inches, ia consequence of the injury caused (o the works by forcing 
them through the Locks. 

Boatmen and others are eautioncd net to stick their spiked poles into the mason 
or wood work, as they will berigonrously prosecuted for all iwiury of this or any 
other description. q 

Commissariot Head Quarters, Quebec, 30th March, 1829. 

' (Signed) R. J. ROUTH, Com’y Gen’l. 

L*The editor of tho Rochester Felegraph, and Ogdensburgh Gazotte, will pub- 
lish the above 4 times,and send their bills for payment tothe Albion Office, New 
York. [April 18—4t. 


ASONIC HALL HO'PEL, St. Paul Street, Montreal.—Jobn Meyer respect - 
ah ful’y acquaints his friends and the public that he has taken the above esta- 
blishment, which is now open for the reception of ‘travellers. The superior ac- 
comimodations of this Hotel (decidedly the most splendid upon the Continent of 
America), have been so often detailed, and are so well known to all travellers who 
have visited Montreal during the iast three years, that it is unnecessary to enter 
upon a repetition of thein. e has only to state that additions have been made to 
the building, and some improvement in the internai arrangement, which are cou- 
| ceived will still further contribute tothe eon:fert of the gursis. 

Attached to the Hotel is a Confectiouary, Saloon and Restaurateur, which is 
constantly supplied with plain and ornamental Pastry, Lozenges, Jellies, Ices, 
and Sou ps. 

J. M. begs to state that no pains or exertions shall be wanting in promoting 
the comfort sud convenience of those who may favour him with their patronage. 
lis tab'e shall be supplied with every delicacy of the scason. The Stock of 
Wines and Liquors are of the choicest description. His charges shall be mode- 
rate and his servants attentive and respectabie. { Moutvreal, May 9°—M. 16—41. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Shtps. | Masters., Days of sailing from, Days of sailing from 
\ New York. | Havre, 
1,June 1,@et. 1,Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 
10, “© 10, * JO/Ap’l. LAug. 1, Dec. 2 











| ‘ 
No.i.Charlemagne, Kobinson, Feb. 
2.Chas.Carroli |Clark, “ 


Oid Liue—Havre, |E.L.Keen,, 20, *¢ 90, 4. 30) "10 "20 .” 20 
2. France, \Funk, ‘Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1) 20 "20 ” 90 
Oid Line—Henril¥../i. B. Peill,, ** 10, * 10, ** 20/May 1 Sept.l Jan.t 
1. Edw. Quesnel, |Hawkins,| ‘ 20, ‘20, “ 20 "10 "10 10 
2. Don Quixote, |Whuitall, |Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1) "20 "290 ” 20 
Old Line—Sally, {R.J.Macy,, “ 10, “20, ** 10,June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
2.Edw.Bonaffe, |Hathaway| ‘ 20, ** 20, * 20, "109 "10 "14 
Old Line—Francois lst!'W.Skiddv| May 1,Sept.1,Jan.1) "2 "20 ” 20 
1. Bayard, |Butman, * 10, ‘* 10, ** I0\July 1 Novy. 1 Mar. 1 
Old Line—Montane, | Bukup, o2U, * 2 * ga 40° IO 10 


Passage inthe Cabinto or from Havre, one hundred and forty dcllars, inclu- 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners Francis Depau, 63Washington street, New York. Agent 
at Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos.I and 2, First anmel Second, or mail lines.—- 
Agents, Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York.— 
Azents at Havre, 2,E. Quesnel,Paine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerar’ & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships Masters. Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 
No. New York. Liverpool. 
1. New York, Beunct, (|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, JunelG,Oct. 10° 
4. York, |De —_i- 2. a = B,) © Of, & a4, 6 Oy 
3. Manchester, |W.Lee,jr.| “ 16, ‘ 16, * 16,)Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1° 
2. Wm. Byrnes, (|Hackstaff,) ‘* 24, ‘* 24, ** 24) « 8 % & % @» 


{. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 3,) “ 16, * 16, & Dee 





4.Geo. Canning, (Allyn, | eget B.S. Rie Rey: 0G 2 Oe 
3. Caledonia \Rogers, | ‘* 16, ** 16, ‘** 2G, April 1,Aug.1,Dec. 1 
2. John Jay, |Holdrege,' ‘* 24, ‘* 24, ** 24; * 8 “ 6, & @, 
1. Canada, |Graham, |Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1,| “ 16, ** 16; ** 36s 
4. Napoleon, Smith, | 2 eS, ee. lS See Be, Bibs 
3. Florida, Tinkham,! ‘* 16, “ 16, ‘* 16,4; May 1,Sep. 1,Jan. 1, 
2. Birmingham, Herris, | ‘* 24, ** 24, ‘* 24,1) °*: 8 * 8 * & 
1. Pacific, Crocker, jAprill, Aug. 1,Dec.3,) ‘ 16, ** 16, ** 16 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege,| “ 8 “ 8, * &,| “ 24, “ O24, & O4 
3. Britannia, Marshall, | ‘* 16, ‘* 16, 16, | June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 1? 
2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, “< Se, * 96,.%* Bai “ 8. 8, % 8» 


Passagein the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty - 
five guineas: including beds,bedding, wine, and stores of cvery description. 
No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews,97Beekman-sirect, 
No. 2, Now Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sanil Hicks & Sone*+~ 
No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinne}] & Co. 

Ageutsin Liverpool Istand 3dLine,Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d.Line, Wm. 
and JanesBrown & Co.—and 4th,Cearns, Fish & Crary. 


BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. |Masters., Daysof sailing from Days of sailing from 
Boston. Liverpool. 
Boston, /|Mackay,|/Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1.)Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. °F, 
Liverpool, ‘Howes, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,;)Mar. 20, July 20, Nov. 2, 
Dover, |Bursley,,Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,,May 20, Sept. 20, Jon. £0, 
Amethyst, }Nye. Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dec. 20, 
Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool), and sail on the Sth day 


of February, March,July and, August and atsuch other times as they may be re- 
uired. 

. Passage inthe cabin, including beds, bedding, wines,and stores of every 

description, Thirty guineas to, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. 

Agents—Geo. G.Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T.& J. D. Thornley 

C. Humbertson & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. 





*.* The whole of thuse vessels are of thevery first description, are exceed: 
ingly well foundand commanded by the most experienced navigators. Every 
co.nfort and convenience for the passengers is previded by the owners, and uu» 
remitting at tention shewn by the captains and officerson the voyage. 


CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dellars per annum (exelwsit ¢ 
of postage)—payablein advance. All persons becoming subscribers, will Le 
expected to continue their subscriptions until a regular notification of relir- 
quishment is made to the Office, ortocither of the Agents. Any person cnter- 
ing upon a new term of subscription, andafterwards w ishing to resign, will be 
expected to continue through the half year soentered upon. All communics - 
tions to the Editor, or his Agents, must be post paid.—Published by JOHN 
S. BARTLETT, M. D. Proprietor, every Saturday afternoon, at the office 
of the ALBION, No. 9, inthe Marble building, 50 Walt-strect,and forwarded 
by the Northern and Southern Mails on the same day; by the Eastern Maii 
on Sunday morning ; and delivered to subscribers in the City in the afternoou 
aud evening on the day of publication ; " 

Agents for the Albion.—J.H. Rathbone, Utica, N. ¥.—H.P. Hardy, Oswego 

N. Y.—Barnett Peters, Portland, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jno, Re- 
gers, Newburyport—John Punchard, Courier office, Boston, Mass.—M. Robin: 
son, Providence, RK. 1.—Hl. Howe, New Haven, Conn.—Wm. Simpson, t' 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia.—Wm. Porter, 44 South Street, B® Itimore.—Rev 

Jno. Haughton, Cincinuati.Ohio—P. Thompson, Washington, D. C.;—James 
H. Brown, Richmond, Va.—Hy. White. Petersburg, Va.—Rich®d Hill & Sons, 
Fredericksburgh, Va.—C. Hall, Norfolk, Va.—Henry Price, Charlottsville, V« 
—W. W. Worsley, Louisville—T. Watson P. M Newbern, N.C.—A. Campbei! 





_—— 








But John Philpot’s reply showed that he was pretty well cooled 
already—“ I only want to know,” said he, “‘ whether she has any 
claim upon me ?” 

Sir Peter Lanrie declined answering this question; but Mrs. Spen- 
cer said she had been informed by the Minister of the parish that the 
marriage was not valid, in consequence of the wrong name given to 
the girl in the publication of the bans. Otherwise, if John were wil- 
ling to go through this ceremony again in thejright name, and the girl 
was still willing to have him, she (the mother) would not stand in 
the way of their happiness. 

“What!” exclaimed John—“ marry heragain!—no, that I never 
will. Ifshe likes me, let ber take me j—here Lam; and [il live 








Fayetteville, N.C.—John_Taylor & Co., Wilmington, N. C.—J. C.. Walker 
Charleston, 8.C.—B. D. Plant, Columbia, S. C._—W. T. Willams, Savannal: 
Geo.—T. Bassinger, Augusta, Geo.—Thos. D. Hailes, New Orleans—Ricli’ 
Corre & Co., Mobile, Ala—Mr. Ferguson, Natchez. Miss.—P. Nugent, Porr 
Gibson, Miss.—O’Fallon & Keyte, St. Louis, Mis.—D.J. Smith, Kingston, ! 
C.—J. Tavior, P. M., Perth—A. McLean, Cornwali—cC. Jones, Brockville 
Jas. G. Bethune, Coburg—M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wim. Hands, Sandwich-—M 
Tardif, Quebec—-Hy. Hillockj{Montreal—C. Drury, Esq., P.M., St. John, Ne 
Brunswick,—J. & F. Beckwith, Fredericton, Richibucto, Restigouche, Mirim 
chi,&c.—Joun Balkam, St. Andrews—C. H. Belcher, Halifax. N. 5.--W: 
B. Perot, Bermuda—John Thomson, St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Poessin § 
Croix—Thos. Munday, West End, St. Croix—Jno. Athill, P.. M.. Antigens 
Geo. Prager, Tampico.—Thos. F. Green, Milledgeville, Geo.—Cullector ior t4 
Albicn in New York, Mr. James Edmonds. 











